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TOBACCO. 


THE KING OF PIPE TOBACCOS. 


Owing to the humerous imitations of this excellent Tolacco, we recommend Smokers to see thaf they dy it in 
our 1, 2, und + oz. decorated Tins, secured by Patent Band, SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
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WITH VENUS SOAP FOR YOUR HELPMATE YOU WILL SAVE EUBBING, 
HAVE CLOTHES WHITER, AND HOME BRIGHTER. 


cocoa 


ABSOLUTELY PURE, THEREFoRE’ BEST. 


‘Light, refreshing, and invigorating to the jaded mind and body ; 
| delicious to the palate ; absolutely pure, and free from alkalies.” - 
H I. bead DOCTOR. 
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EPILEPTIC FY FITS. 


TRENCH’S REMEDY. 


R IMMEDIATE RELIEF. PERMANENT CURE. 


What some Independent Witnesses say: 


The MARcHIONESS OF ANGLIsky: **The young woman hag had uo wpproach to it fit since 
she began your medicine, is lookin ‘wonderfully bright and rosy, aud quite « different girl.” 

The Hon. Mrs. Somerset Warw: ‘ The young gitl since finishing your course has hud no 
return whatever of the complaint.” 

Rev. Inciis G. Moxxton, Coven Vi icaraze, Wolverhampton: ‘Your patient las had no 
attick since he begun your medicine.’ 

Rev. Tupor Rovers, Seacombe, Liverpool: '' The results bave been most satisfactory.” 

The Rev. E. Peacock, Vicar of Nether-Exe, Devon: ‘TL have the greatest confidence in 
your Remedies, as seeing is helieviny.”’ 

Rev. J. Bouton, Winsford, Cheshive : ‘1 have seen wonderful results.”” 

Write for Consultation Form, ‘Testimonials, kc., &e., to the 


Manager, Remedy Depot, 33, Sth. Frederick St., Dublin. 


"be ues Gellet Bera vetone! S e Dp 
CHAM SG eta AP DOES 
Prevents all REDNESS, ROUGHNESS, 
( 31 Cerine , aes four tion THE WORK: 
& ucumber *:* Kepuseall Siti eet BEETHA 


furdaved. af | Flom. stitched, . Collars, Las lies’ 3-fold, 5 6 per doz. 
Children uy maaan 4 fold. 411 per dor: 
. } § ratte . «29 Cufis in Ladies or Gentlemen from §/11 
Gents iby Gents’. 311 per doz. 
‘rect from “The Irish Cambrics of 
te Mann Mesxrs. ROBINSON & CLEAVER 
ticturers, have a world-wide fame.”— 


The Queen. Shirts, Best quality Long A with 4-fold Pee | Fronts, 


Suiples and 35.6 per ! Vitoz. (to measure Q/- extra) 
rice Lists isite quality, most 
: in price." = Myris 
SA Bree s Meera AND . 


(By Special Appointments to the Queen and Empress Frederick of Germany.) 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast 


a PROCLAMATION. GRAND PIONEER REDUCTION SALE! 


Hodgron & Bon, the well-known Carpet Mannfucturers of the City of Leeds, will take enact on sight of thix advertise 
‘Sumorsetnen eee See Royal be ueehold Pradential, Belipse, and Alarm Carpets wv! Hearthrugs, i: 


Awatingly interesting, instructi d detailed Grand Reduction Catalogue post free, uf, when writing. you Mention = aaa! = ee SS a 
REMARES, iene ' DELICIOUS. WHOLESOME. REFRESHING. 


paper 
—A lady customer writ Jaining that i out 92, Jar; t for she money _ Be thts so or not, we 
Uno Carpet measuring leas than Ut, by Bit ceven force 1d. SEE EM. THBY WILL SURPRISH TOU. Prepared in silver-lined pans. Highly prized by all. Flavoured with Ripe Fruit Juices. 
HALF-PINTS, 2'd. 


EXTRAORDINARY “REDUCTIONS. 
saya: “Jelhes that really add PINTS, 41d. 


i 00 3000 if ALARM = CARPETS: to our health and xury.” QUARTS, 8a. 


SALE a ase : ARANTEED GENUINE BARGAIN SALE PRICE = TETORS ; F ~ 
bs ln i ar Excuse Feurt Fanv duv Lacey, ASTON, CAMBRIDGE. 


This Otgante Offer is a Special Contract made with readers bd PEARSON'S 

HRS sds ne wilt orward Lpirect irom the Eooms te Any 
adress, on Rece o. Amount, a Genuine Woven, Sean! eS 

Reversible Car; Nat LARGEST EVER SOLD AT THE CUSTARDS wi a ee FIR T RIZE AMS. 
RICE. Suitable for Sitting-room or Bedrvom, Bordered and Woven tr ommi ss t 

i Colours, large enouzh to cover any urdinary-sized room, an an advertise. ss 

ment for our goods, thus saving any Middle Protiu« Remember Micro, are 

Woven, not Printed, and arc made of a material sinoxt equal to Wril 


W 
“NEN SPOTLESS 


VENUS SOAS Saves Hand Labour, Cleans Pafnt, Sorubs Floors, does any House- 
hold Washing quickly and effectually. A SPLENDID SOAP FOR THE BATH AND TOILET. 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS AND co- OPERATIVE STORES. 


DR. GORDON STARLES, R.N., 


and 3@. packets and The R Agricult ure. 
pr Ake Mane: report Ch Factor 


ie mad, dige-tible additions 


to the dimer and supper table. Made by sunply Histon... 
wands of these Carpets and Rugs have already been soll at almus® Hiner milk ame bowie water, tor tls 
Double above Prices A Rug sent with Carpet, IN extra Pe a —— a 
Of pmotat OrrerR. Two CARPETS AND TWO RUGS- - - ra 


“TEARBON'S WEEKLY” CARPET “courpos. £92255. Vatue unequalled in the Annale ot a averting. As a favour, 


kindly examine ant cempare te 0 Cw 
cater eee thle Coupon and P.0.0 or stamps for amount, we SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
Vite Bing dee yas above to your address In any par? of | Do not Miss this Opportunity It May Not Occur Again. 


baat returned in ful af not satisfied 
F. HODGSON & 8UN Perabo irliclain al satis: a ay IN volatiot. as they arrive by post. 
P.O 's payals 


. HODGSON & SON, Saectegearra per WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS. 


Telegraphic Addiees “ECLIPSE. LEEDS" Telephone Nu. t+ \ = 


om = 
All Communications reapauting Advertisements ‘should be sent to the hivertisoment Department, “PEARSON'S WEEKLY" Offices. “ETF STREET, LONDON, Wa. 
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MODEL COSTUMES BY POST. 


T PAYS TO PUROHASE YOUR O MES BY POST, ALWAYS Tart VIDED YOU BUY 
DIRECT FROM THE LARGEST FIRM OF COSTUME MANUF ACTURERS IN THE WORLD. 


POSHOSOSOSOOSOOOOD 


The John Noble Model Costumes are Solentifically Cut, Well Made Thr. Throughou hout, ane Beautifully Finished in John Noble’s own 
Factories, where over 1,000 well-paid workers are employed under the Strictest Conditions of Sanitation and Cleanliness. 


are the Originators and Actual Serena aren of the John Noble Model Costumes, and regret they must 
OH N N OBLE Lt Strongl y_ Caution the Public against the Unscrugulous_ Imitations that are being made of the present and 
e other Desi other Designs. csnas ponerbyuerenesenevenoenserese rors 
i . FINISH of these f imitations there are many, but there is absolute! 
OBSERVE CLOSELY 8275,< waning In the World te suasl he pecallsg Noble MO i UOSSTUMES for Stylish Appearance, Durability, and actual 


Money Value, and intending purchasers are asked to remember that these garments are guaran eed made absolutely without any Sweatne of the Workers. 
“WS Model 400 Y “we Model 411. “Wa Model 410. 


OOOO OOOO OOOO COCO COCR. 


paid for 0d. extra. 


pucked and sent carriage par! 


Model 416. -_ 
THE JOHN NOBLE 


OUT-DOOR SUIT 


Model 414. ww 
THE JOHN NOBLE 


Model 374._ 
THE JOHN NOBLE 


Half- Guinea Costume 


smart mode, 4 
tie 0 Jobe Neate Cheviot 


EMBROIDERED 
COSTUME 


Inthe John Noble Cheviot 


A Smartly-cut Design a A Unique High-class The John Noble 
maruy-cut Ves 
Inthe John Noble Cheviot A Successful Mode Design COMPLETE CAPE 
Mov consiting | of Full mathe dake: marie tna I N Inthe Jobn Noble Cheviot 
\* ee” t Sohail john Nol e 6 very uble 
rt the tae aul ae he fe inom Berge, , consisting of rrecefully- Godet Gayo is, Lined througe COSTUME 
facing of teri cut gh nie oe Oe and very ; ‘one With aw ‘ool Cloth of contrast- 
aig eae Stylish yy sen ing shade und trimmed y erste the Johu Noble Cheviot 
= eon med at Phe cmp sito’ Black Astrnebest. : Serge, comprising Fashiouall: 
ve iv is Front Sleeves 14/9 f Very Smart Bodi 36 6 Godet Cape, Tine! 
vide aaa oh deteshette fit- pleated into waist, through, a 
skirt ped thetan . tings of a contrasting with inserted Vest of trini revers ne [- 
7 Allee na Wid Fashion- shade of Fine Serge. The Sad- harmonising shade outlined large buttons; a ey ; 
aby pole bats Saddle and dle and Sleeves are Lined. Astrochau and finished yilt mess well-cut stylis ; 
Sleeves Liued. Price oal Price only 14/9 complete. buttoos, The wide Godet Skirt Hodice, teumed an ete a 
ee Pee —— Sos ene chee mgimamete | 
packed and sent curriuge paid for 9d. extra. complete, mele Tacked ‘su only 25 - complete. Sufels | 
4 


Soy Sees a Open Coat Costume (Z 


Consisting of Open Coat and 
Bodice, the front of which ts at ee ee wide ‘Gotet Costume Skirt, 
Bango labors ely ; fi od a John Noble’ Ch Cheviot Made in the John ime 
wi DI /- ‘all oe bai bot pag aleo Waist. 2i/- /- picage pee, an consist - 
scum ntre! ed bold goat of New Fancy meds’ Codst Sksrt 
cord and a4 Vesting ‘a well cut Out- 10/6 
Black with White or Helio, buttons. Collar ‘and. Cults don to math Berge alg leigh 
em finished ’ silk cord ; eiate and coat e figure to per style, with square 
Brown with Fawn front em- wee lined. Price only 10/6 lection, and is made ath Scrnata, aeat yevors, and 
eens ern Sn and complete. Safely packed and collar and Tapels, wide nedarh s =e 4 ae 
Wont eurbroidered black eerie carriaee rele. foe Ss ect, ie al nr gene apie pap fastened or open. Price com- 
nik "Price Bi 1 le. Skirt only, as sketch, can be Saf only 21/- complete. plete only 10/6. Safely packed f 
nilk. ce only ai/-. = plied for 3/6, carriuge 6d. ay o eid. and sent and sent paid for 9d. 


Safely packed and sent 
carriage paid. 


“WE Model 404. 


STYHMSH EMBROIDERED 
COSTUMES 


In the Jobn Noble Cheviot 


“WE Model 418, 


PARISIAN COAT 
COSTUME 


“wa Model 415. 


THE JOHN NOBLE 
POPULAR suit 


Model 407. 


LADIES’ WALKING 
COSTUME 


_ ® John Rute Cueriot to a Cali trithmed round Skirt, Collar, 


, 
16 3 


wes Inthe John Noble © Cheviot 3erge, nats bs 
Sr cons bing of een ery Godet See Canetti ot tran fee Borge, compra Ta Godet For Ladies, wade in the Jel 
8h t Bodice has inted saddle- Cons, pep Open Skirt with Eitfel Tower belt snay Noble Cheviot Serge. ‘The si" 
teok, Aira a Jouble box- t aod wide attached, which ex- "consists of newest shupe Open 
ta in front and new Skirt, supplied pars the tends from waist to Coat with full sleeves, fashion 
ll sleeves. Hem of [. followi colours, 2716 throwt, and is 16/ able revers and pockets 
Bki t effectivel viz : lack, etl rettily ‘em broi- all finished tailor stitch- 
aimed aix rows 0} Brov ‘awn or G: Nered with silk in ing 5 also gracefully cut 
ailk collar, i harmonising shade; collar and Godet Skirt, patho 
cuffs, and edge * Bodice or a i only “a a en tite ached or igl ma gg sien 
trimmed to match. Price onl: 27/6 complete costume. 16/6 complete. fe i eo ite 
a1/- complete. a joke bo packed and sent carriage and sent carriage eri lor 9d. aba. ty foment 
—— MI y carriage © paid for § for & -extra, 
Model fe odel 424. 
ae sal LADIES’ Model 403. wT 
—_ COSTUME SKIRT, moe al i; 
. In the John Noble Cheviot Berge. gz | 
In the John Noble Che See 
cut in scientific manner from t! The extra wide Godet Skirt is SQ { 
improved model, and con- ¥ effectively trimmed with bands of , J { 
sisting of wide fine Velvemeenin to 4 i 
trimmed Bodice 
. ‘targe is made in the ever { 
Moiré Bilk and 
Loran fall mopeler ie Norfolk { 
ree set = re 9 oS fon ete 
polite trimmed, Pvrabry Price ( only 9/6. Safely match skirt. wafhTiCe onl ; 4 
only 38/6. Salely gent carriage paid 18/6 comp inta Safely pack H 
parked and sont carriage pai for 6d. extra. and sent carriage paid for Od. i 
- $ 
“Ws Model 426. “Wa Model 427. “Wa Model 430. “Wt Model 428. ‘ 
YOUNG LADIES’ YOUNG LADIES’ COSTUME COSTUMES FOR Yo 7 
FASHIONABLE Ia tha Jahn Motie Choriet Serge UNG MISSES’; 
in joble jot 
AB with lined Bogie, used | YOUNG MAIDS COSTUME { - 
COSTUME military bald, centre box- raom In the John Noble In the John Noble rev | 
In the John Hoke Guts PROM being ornamented at Cheviot Serge, with FROM Cheviot se, trimmed 4 
' each side with fancy pocket 8/ i) we ae teh ce ae front of 1] [- 3 
on Skirt mand Bodice and finished mili and Swiss belt of 10 haven Bodice, i the cult { 
as illustration. = and buttons en suite velveteen ; the bodice q “rr and collar and hem of 4 
Lengths: 35 88 ioe: ry 35 58 a i Wie, fustens at the back. ' i with Bias Velveteen. { 
= Lengths: Ligths: 35 38 42 46 50ins. mgthe: 35 38 42 4G 
“Fic: 70S te iis tfbet Price: 8/6 9/6 10/9 12/+ 13/6 each Price: 10/6 11/6 12/9 14/3 ts/gen, Price: t/= ta/* 13/6 1§ = 106: 1 
neckband to bottom of skirt in front. to een ae ie oe neckband Lengths are from top of neck- hs are from top of uech! j 
Safely packed and carriage paid ed and n front. Bafely band to bottom of Skirt in front. to bottom of skirt in front. >. ‘ 
for 9a. extra. oe wy eent carriage paid for = pecked and sent carriage preted and sent carriage pti ‘ 
‘or 8d. extra. extra, ] 
THE JOHN NOBLE ww Model 483. 
KNOCKABOUT FROCKS GIRL’S or BOY'S SAILOR COSTUME fe TOHN NOBLE iit Mode} 
‘0 Navy or Nob! 
te eer ea Serre, 30 i of plat yor, REEFER OUTFI GIRL’S OVERALL 
marvellous es FROM is) Blouse, und Flannel 20M Ia fe, ating a John Noble Cheviot In the John Noble Cheviot Serge, 
Vest. The Skirt is attached Serge, vROM with saddle top and full Skirt, prow 


» with Lp ton Costume eicieeaed cy fen, era hecore ex and Oostume . ots and Cuffs with fi Se | 
Bloeres, and pocket.” tration with White Russia Braid. th fall romad ‘ contrasting shade, An is 

Lengths:21 % 27 2” 83 8 ins. | le :19 21 4 2 21 All fl ble style for rough a a 
Price: 1/6 2/« 2/6, 3" “354 4j= each 4! ae at Bee a vonck. Price: sonilt!, ye 5 Sets Lengths: 19 21 2% 2 

Lengths : 39 t CU Ty Price: 2/8 3/3 3/9 4/3 on cach, CEE 

Price: 4/6 §.- 8:6 each. Safely rie : pla 10) om Brice: nie 1416 each, , :83 «96 ing, a 

—— ston oto cin paid for 6d. extra, Sent carriage pe ay oo t carriage False: 6!- lig A ea 
Lengths are from of neckban Lengths are from of neckband to Lengths are ostage 

bottom of skirt fn fro’ bottom of skirt in fee si to bottom of on et sae Pic, Seca bp in a neckband 


N.B.—Tb i ry stovk of the Ladies’ Cost: all fit 
B. @ ore Lim y stovk sizes ies’ Costumes any see » to 38ius. round i bust oe arms, tho skirts being i 40, and 42 inches long iu front. Larger or special sizes made to measure for 18. 6d, x" 


a! umes can be supplied Brow 
a Lg raed state the ‘Model nutaber of the Design required, also colour of material, and ae, nl caviar lie bags None. gn: Mostri rene Te tes aay, 3 Dark Cinnamon, Pawn, orGrey. When ordering plea | 


cau Tio be specially to order in the John Noble Amazon Cloth, end in the John Nob! 
ts of numerous other designs in Ladies’ and Children’s Costumes, etc., ona F ost he nomaeyas ie shal rie fr i ioe! better wenr iia tei tin tka 


JOHN NOBLE Ltp., Brook STREET MILLS, MANCHESTER. 


UME SHOWROOMS: PICCADILLY MANCHBES' 


Nil Communicatinns regpecting Advertisements should be sont to the Advetisoment Dopartment, “ PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Offioes, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON. Wi 
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Qu. three little birds on a bramble spray ! 
Each flew to find him a nest ; 
There was one went rarely over the sea, 
And one flew straight for the North Countrie; 
But the third 
Little Bird, 
He winged his way to the watery West, 
Where one that I love sits sighing. 


Oh, for the withering bramble spray, 
And the bird that sleeps in his nest! 
There is one in a castle over the sea, 
And one in a pine in the North Couutrie; 
But third 
Little Bird, 
He sings ata lattice far in the West, 
Where one that J love lies dying. 


Ah me, for the thorny bramble spray 
And the ird in her nest ; 
There is one that dreanis of the silver sea 
And one looks over the North Countrie ; 
But the third 
Little Bird, 
He sings o'er a grave in the silent West, 
Where one that I love is lying. 


CONDUCTORS’ TRIALS. 


Otp Lapy: “ Will you tell me, pleas2, when we get 
to Windsor Street ? ” 

Polite Conductor : ‘* Certainly, madam.” 

(When the 'bus reaches Windsor Street it is crowded 
with passengers, but the obliging conductor brings it to 
» full stop, and waits for the old lady to get out. She 
calmly looks out of the window without stirring.) 

Polite Conductor (vociferously): ‘Windsor Street! 
Windeor Street, lady! Don't you want to get out?” 

Old Lady : “ Oh, bless you, no! T didn’t want to get 
out here at all. You see, my daughter's husband bought 
the third house from the corner there the other day, and 
as I was passing by, I just wanted to take a look at it.” 


——————~ jt _____ 


WHERE PEOPLE LEARN TO SING 
ON THE HOUSETOPS. 


JAPANESE music is crude; there are no written notes 
to so by in playing, nor has the singer any “ Do, Re, 
Mi” to play by eheereuiion, imitation, and practice. 
Instrumental and vocal music are always taught 
together, and by the same instructor, who is either a 
lady or a blind man, who has received a musical degree. 
_ The singular method of practising by a young lady 
‘tent upon cultivating her voice is thus described : 

wing the winter the girl in training clothes herself 
jonfortably, takes a samisen—a banjo with a square 
wedy, pla ed with a plectrum of ivory—and ascends 
“very cold night the scaffold erected on the roof of the 
house for drying purposes. 

rere she sita for hours, sitting and banging away, 
until she can endure it no longer. Upon coming down 
she is 80 hoarse as to be unable to utter a word. 

‘, iis training is persisted in until her natural voice 
aed eft her and a new clear voice has heen acquired, 
‘hich can be heard in a storm. The girl screams her 
“erthless voice out and away. 

All rights reserved.} 
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ENCOURAGING A MOTHER. 


Mrs. PHoypyze (with subdued pride): “ This is my 
little Elsie ; just three months old to-day!” 

Mrs. Chatphast: “Three months? Is she, really ? 
Oh, weil (encouragingly), when her hair grows and she 
gets some teeth it will make all the difference in the 
world. But, talking of ugly babies, if you could see my 
cousin Dora’s last, you would think this one quite a 
beauty!” 


ee See 
BURGLARS IN DIVING SUITS. 


Tue Bank of France is not entirely free from nervous- | 
ness regarding the ability of the burglar, and guards 
itself in a very careful manner. Every day, when the 
money is put into the vaults in the cellar, masons are ; 
waiting, and at once wall up the doors with hydraulic | 
mortar. 

Water is then turned on and kept running until the 
cellar is flooded. A burglar would thus have to work in 
a diving suit and break down 2 cement wall before he 
could even commence to loot the vaults. 

When the officers arrive next morning the water is 
drawn off, the masonry torn down, and the vaults | 
opened. The treasures of the Bank of France are 
better guarded than any other in the world. 


——~ te 


AS THE BOY SAW IT. 


A BUSINESS man was making some purchases ata 


frait stand the other evening, when he saw 1 street | These names stand there only because their owners do 
| not know to whut uses they are being put. Many of us 
, at the present noment have our history, our movements, 


gamin take an orange and cooly saunter off. There was 
no occasion to make a row over it, but the gentleman 
felt it his duty to follow the boy and observe : 

“T saw you take that crange: my boy. It isn’t of 
much value, but if you begin this way, 
end?” 


“T never took it,” the gamin retorted. 


where will you | 


“Oh, but I was looking at you.” 

“T say I never took it.” 

“There it is in your pocket.” 

“That's a ball.” 

“ Let me see.” 

“Oh! well,” the boy sputtered, as he worked the 
orange out, “this is allus my luck, I never git hold of 
anything on the sly but some great big duffer comes | 
along and wants his whack. Here’s your half, and now | 
it’s only fair for you to steal some chestnuts and 
divide.” 

a 


GARDENING ON BOARD SHIP. 


Tue ship Mowhan, on leaving Belfast for the United 
States, took on board as ballast two thousand tons of 
Trish soil, which, when levelled off, made quite a stretch | 
of ground, and as the soil of Ireland is proverbially 
fertile, the ship’s company proceeded to put it to good 
use by planting a stoc of cabbages, leeks, peas, beans, 
and so on, in it. . 

The seeds came up all right, and the plants flourished 
finely, and, when the ship was in the tropics, grew with 
great rapidity. The crew and ship’s apprentices 
amused themselves by weeding and cultivating the 
plants, and all had green vegetables to their heart's 
content. 

As they came round the Horn, the garden was replanted, 
and by the time they reached the equator everything was 
a-bloom, and all hands feasted on freshly gathered 
vegetables daily. 

The only drawbacks in the garden were the weeds, 
which grew so rapidly that they could hardly be kept 
down, and the drove of piss. which were kept in the 
farmyard attachment, and which on several occasions, 
when the ship was bucking into a nor’-easter and rolling 
heavily, broke out of the bounds and made serious 
inroads on the garden. . 

The last pig was killed and served up with green 
vegetables just before the Mohan entered the Columbia 
River. On the arrival of the Mowhan at Portland, U.S.A., 
the Irish soil was discharged on the wharf, and piled up 
neatly, so that any exiled patriot who desires a bit of 
the “ould sod ” can be accommodated. 


| this matter. 


ee 


Ewnrerep at 


Brarionzns’ Hatz, [Price One Penny. 


A NEW TERROR. 


SOMETIMES, in a spirit of dissatisfaction, we wish to 
change our tailor. I did this quite recently. I went tu 
a well-known firm in the West-end, ordered various 
articles to be made, and, as my account with this trades- 
man was a new one, offered to pay in advance. With 
unnecessary warmth my proposition was waived aside 
and I went away with a light heart to think that even « 
tailor should discern the stamp of honesty upon my face. 

Vexation of spirit came a week later. A friend 
showed me a circular published by the Mutual Commu- 
nication Society, of Argyle Street, W., in which my 
name and address figured, and this circular I found had 


, been distributed amongst some hundred of tradesmen 


in the West-end with a request that they would give 
this pascular tradesman every item of information 
they had about me. It is needless to detail my cab ride 
to this gentleman and his abject grovelling when I 
threatened him with an action. 

So much for the bare facts of the case. The serious- 
ness of the matter has yet to be considered. As I 
had offered to pay in advance for what I wanted one 


| can come to no other conclusion than that the Mutual 
| Communication Society, of Argyle Street, W., exists for 


the sole purpose of dissecting, or piling together, which 
you will, a man’s moral character and his financial 
credit. What right has any man to canvass a neighbour- 
hood and find out all it knows about one? And to 
what use is that knowledge going to be put when it is 
obtained? In the hands of an unscrupulous p2rson it 
mony lead to blackmail, to the detriment of one’s credit 
with one's clients, and a hundred other possibilities. 

My name figured with lords and baronets, officers cf 
the army and navy, and gentlemen of lower deyree. 


character, and our stability entered fully in the books of 
a tailor or a butcher—and what may some day be the 
result ? 

I would advise anybody who has dealings with 
West-end firms to quietly institute investigation about 
It may be some satisfaction to them to be 
in a position to administer a horsewhipping or set in 
motion an action for libel. 


I ——_ 


Lapby (a widow): “Do you know. my daughter is 
quite smitten with you, Herr Muller?” 

Gent (feeling flattered): ‘ Really, now!” 

Lady: “A fact. She was saying to-day, ‘I ehould 
like that gentleman for my papa. ” 


=~ eG 


“Do you believe in this talk about discovering a 
man’s character from his handwriting ? 

“T do,” replied Green, with a sigh. 

“ Ever know of its being tried?” 

“Yes, and with fatal efficacy. The experiment is 
most successful when the handwriting is read aloud in 
court.” 


2 3 


“GIVE me a bid, gentlemen—sonieone start the cart 
—do give us a bid, if you please—anything to start the 
cart,” cried an auctioneer, who stood on the cart he 
was endeavouring to sell. “ Anything you please to 
start it.” 

“Tf that’s all you wanta, I'll start her for you!” 
exclaimed a broad-backed countryman, applying his 
shoulder to the wheel, and, giving the cart a sudden 

ush forward, tumbled the auctioneer over the side. 

y the time the fallen auctioneer regained his feet, the 


' countryn:an had started too. 


—_——s jo s 
At a country theatre lately they were piayine i 
sensational drama. The whole audience listened 


anxiously and breathlessly. A youth saved his mother 
who was about to tumble headlong down a precipice, 
which caused general emotion and sobs innumerable. 

Just then the attention of the whole house was 
directed to the gallery, where sat a mother and her son, 
the former of whom administered to the boy u sound 
cuff, which was followed by an irrepressible Lawl. 
“ Why didn’t you do as much for me, booby, when your 
father tried to throw me out of the window ?” 


\ 
MELODY. the new musical magazine, will appear on February 29th. This coming had been anticipated by the poets: 


HE CURRENT NUMBER OF "PEARSON'S MAGAZINE” PRICE Go. 
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“PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


LEAVES FROM A LAWYER'S 
DIARY. 


Beirg Passages from the Experience of a Solicitor: 
By NaTHANIBL QUILLETT, Notary Public. 


Prepared for the Press by Jonn K. Leys, author of 
“ The Lindsays,” “ The Tenth of June,” ete. 


I.—AN UNPROPFESSIONAL ADVENTURE. 


Stayin@ at thé Contigental Hotel, Brighton, one 
spring for the benefit of my health, I fell.in with an 
adventure which was not only quite unprofessional in 
itself, but a more exciting experience than falls to the 
lot of most men in this prosaic age. 

Among the men staying at the hotel was a Mr. 
Meredith with whom I s up an acquaintance. He 
was a yuiet, unobtrusive, unaffected fellow, with no 
“side,” but very intelligent. He did not confide in me 
so far aa to mention his station or business in life, but 
he evidently knew London well, and I su d that he 
was in business of some kind in the Metropolis. for 
although his air and deportment were not exactly those 
of a merchant or a stockbroker, still less did they 
resemble the bearing of a professional man, or a man of 


fashion. In a rance Meredith was a short, spare 
individual, with thin hair, juet beginning to turn grey. 
His face was clean-shaven; his age might have been 


anything between thirty-five and forty-five. 
bar and smoking-room of the Continental were a 
ood deal frequented by the gilded youth who were in 
righton for the time being; and among these I noticed 
once or twice a set of men—not all young men—who 
affected the smart and stylish to a considerable extent. 
They and the ladies who belonged to their set were well 
dressed and foremost at every “social” function. Their 
horses and carriages were among the best, if not the 
very best, in Brighton. Money they evidently had, and 
they spent it freel A 
As far as I could make out, these people, or most of 
them, lived together at a large house called Gresham 
Park, which stood in its own grounds, about three miles 
outside the town. The one who appeared to be host or 
leader in this little coterie was Colonel Jeffries, a tall, 
stout, well set-up man of fifty, with an enormous grey 
moustache and a complexion the colour of a half-dried 
red brick. He was plainly a rich man, and he swa, 
a bit, though not in a way that could be called offensive. 
My observations of Colonel Jeffries and his friends were 
purely those of an outsider. My tastes did not coincide 
with theirs. I never sought admission to their society; 
and I doubt whether I was known even by sight to a 
single member of the Colonel's party. 
day when I happened to go to the smoking-room 
T found Meredith there, conversing with two friends. 
- One was a stout, elderly 
geutleman, with “ Concols,’ 


“Stocks.” “ Gilt-edged 
Securities," “ Commercial 
Prosperity.” “ Financial 


Integrity," and such phrases 
writ large (to the seeing eye) 
all over him. The other was 
a little, wizened, spectacled, 
slip of a man, with a funny 


over his bald forehead. 

I nodded to my friend, 
and sat down at a fittle dis- 
y tance, for I saw that they 
4 were holding a private con- 
versation. Ina short time Colonel Jeffries and two of 
his comrades or guests entered the room, and then I 
noticed an odd thing. The little man in spectucles 
suddenly took up a newspaper, opened it, and spread it 
out before his face, in such a manner as to screen him- 
self entirely from observation; while the gentleman 
who looked like three bank directors rolled into one. 
got up, turned his back upon the company, and stared 
out of window. It almost looked as if Meredith's 
friends were afraid of the Colonel, or his companions, 
However. it was no business of mine. I did not stay 
long in the smoking-room, for the horsey talk of the 
army man and his comrades, carried on in loud, rasping 
tones, prevented me from enjoying the novel I was 
reading. I quitted the ropm, and the able financier (as 
I fancied him to be) followed close at my heels. 

Tvo days after this incident I had occasion to say a 
word or two to Meredith, for by this time we had become 
rather intimate, and as I knew he was in the house, and 
could not find him in any of the public salons, I went 
up to his room. 

~ Hullo! What is this?” I exclaimed, stooping and 

a small steel instrument from his belioon 
carpet. I looked ut it with some surprise, for it was an 
instrument used for cleaning revolvers. And Meredith 
was the last man in the world I would have assoc‘ated 
with Headly wenbave of any kind. I looked at him 
oddly. as I handed it to him, and he smiled in return. 
Throwing back a rng which lay on his bed, he disclosed 
a “bulldog” revolver, with oily rage, etc., and went on 
with his work of cleaning the weapon while I spoke to 
him. 

When I had done he remarked in a hilf-nbsent 


“Drown sorrow. then, my merry men, in MELODY.” 


wisp of hair carefully trained - ‘curate of St. Mark's, and treat me with the respect due 


manner that his stay at the hotel wae nearly at an end. 
I said that I should miss him greatly, but he did not 
seem to know that I had spoken. 

“ Quillett,” he said suddenly, “ would you do me a} 
favour?” 

“ Certainly.” . 

“It is not much to ask, but it is important that you, 
or some other careful and competent man should under- 
take it. I dare not intrast it toa servant. Fool that I 
was not to think of it earlier in-the day,” he added to 
himself. ‘ 

I assured him that I would gladly do anything to 
oblige him, and he went on—— 

“To-day I um to do a rash, it may be a dangerous 
thing. All I ask you to do is this: If I do not retwn 
to the hotel in time for dinner, go yourself at once to 
the Chief Constable and tell Lim that I have gone to the 
place he knows of, and have not returned, and I beg 
that he will come after me at once. That will be quite 
sufficient.” 

‘But if it is so dangerous, why go alone? Why not 
take a policeman with you ?” 

Meredith shook his head vravely. 
impossible,” he said. 

Then a sudden impulse—I cannot explain it, for T am 
not usually venturesome, or given to mix myself in 
other men’s quarrels—made me suy: Let me come 
with you.” 

“You /" 

“ Yes, why not?” I replied, a little nettled at his tone. 

“T think perhaps it might be managed ; but it is only 
fair to tell you that the visit I propuse to make may beat- 
tended with risk to both of us.” 

“ And you can't tell me why? You can't give me any 
idea what the risk of danger may be?” 

“T'm afraid not.” 

“Then [ll take my chance. I'll go with you.” 

“T shall be glad to have your company, and the peril 
is, after all, not so very great. 
the reading-room /” 

I seated myself iu a corner of the empty reading-room 
and took up a newspaper, but all the time I was wonder- 
ing what Meredith meant to be about. Hearing the 
door open I looked up and a clergyman entered the room, 
As he advanced he . 
removed his flat, | 
felt bat and bowed i 
couiteously to me. - 
He was a thin man 
with red hair and a 
red, pimply face. 
Seating himself 
near me he tuoka = 
paper fromthe table < 
and glanced over it. 
while I kept my 
eye on the door, 
waiting for Mere- 
dith's appearance. 

“Don't you think 
it’s time we were 
going?” asked the 
clergyman with a 
smile, I stared 
at him, wonderin what he meant. He smiled again. i 
and an odd, bewildered feeling came over me, 

“Meredith!” I exclaimed. 

“For the present,” said he. 
consider me as the Reverend 


“That would be 


Will you wait for me in 


ee will be pleased to 
ilus Copeley, senior 
to my position. Now. shall we set out ?” 

Tn the course of an hour's walk we came to Gresham 
Park. It was late in the afternoon, und the avenue that 
lay between the large iron gates und the house was 
already shrouded in darkness. A high wall separated 
the park from the road, and it was not until we came 
close to the house that we could see it. Some of the 
windows were lighted up, but the greater part of them 
were dark. 

The dour was opened by a tall footman ina showy 
livery. I remember noticing that there was a great 
wine stain on one of his sleeves. My companion giving 
him two cards, asked for Colonel Jeffries, and we were 
shown into the drawing-rodm. 

In a few minutes the master of the house entered, and 
the expression of his fice was, “ What the dickens do you 
want here?" 

My companiun introduced himself. and waving his 
hand towards me. observed blandly: “Mr. Jobson is 
our Scripture Reader.” 

‘You haven't taken the trouble to come here to tell 
me that, I suppose?” said the Colonel rudely. 

“Qh, dear no!” The mock curate was fishing a 
Inuindle of papers out of the breast pocket of his long 
black overcoat. “I have called on Fehalf of my rector 
for the subscription you were so kind and so generous as 
to promise on behalf of our new school Iuildings— 
twenty pounds, I think 2” 

This was suid with an insinuating smile, but the 
Colonel's brow was as black as a thunder cloud. 

“Jt does not suit me to pay the amount at present,” 
he said loftily. “So I'm very much afraid you have had 
your trouble for nothing.” 

The curate smiled sadly as he began to put up his 
papers. “I told the rector it would be like that,” he 
murmured as if thinking aloud. 

“Twenty pounds is a good subscription,” he said to 
the Colonel. “No one subscribing a larger sum has 
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refused to pay; so I greatly fear, Colonel. your 1, ,. 

Will be the first on the list.” This with a depruiiats . 

smile, : 
* What list P” 


“The list of defaulters.” 

What in—— What do you meanP” 

“TI shall be most happy to explain. You see, my .!- 

Colonel, in a place like this where {!;.., 

are so many strangers, there are i y.:,, 

a few unprincipled people who th:),. 

to gain social respect, credit wii: 

i tradespeople, and so on, by subse ribin 

liberally to such charities or fund. ; 
publish their lit. 
subecribers at on 

before the inoney i. 
actually paid. ‘They 
never pay their <i: 
scriptions at ill, ss 
the consequence 
that we are led int, 

\ expenditure that wy. 
never would = 1), 
undertaken had iti: - 
been for those wort’ 
less promises, wid one 
accounts vet into Go; 
fusion. So. in or: 

, to put a stop te th 
practice, my open. 
nas resolved to se 
to all the loeal paper. 
alist of those who ha. 

wud their subscriptions tothe St. Mark’sSchools Baild:y 

Fund, and also a list of those who have heen applied t. 

three times for the «mount of their subscriptions. sy! 

yet have not paid. Your name, I think, Colonel. will 1-- 

the first on the second list. It may be the only rin 
on it.” 

« But this is monstrous! By Heaven, if your recto: 
does anything of the kind, I will prosecute hin f.. 
libel!” 

© He has been advised that no jury would convict hi. 
He merely states a fact of public interest -that ti. 
fund is not so large us had been supposed.” 

“I will lorsewhip him! In spite of his cloth I will 
thrash him within an inch of his life!" roared tt. 
Colonel. 

“I think you will find that he will do as I have said.” 
said the curate mildly, as he rose to go. 

All at once the Colonel's manner changed. He Jiu: 
into a laugh. 

“T never saw such persistent beggars in all my life!” 
he cried. “But it would never do to be posted avs 
defaulter. I can’t give you a cheque, as for the moment 
T have overdrawn my account, but I will send you te 
amount to-morrow if you will leave me your iuddie.. 
Will that do?” 

“Tam afraid not, sir,” said the curate with a siei. 
“My rector is a very determined man, and his iv- 
structions to me were precise. I dure not disobey then. 
He told me to send the lists to the papers to-nivhi. ~ 
as to be in time for this week's issue—the list of th~- 
who had paid their subscriptions, and the list of th. -» 
who had not paid. You see, Iam really not my ov 


! master in the matter.” 


“It is most unreasonable, monstrous! I will tale 
care that the papers lave a full account of this ontras+ 
You may thank your cout, sir, that you leave this hous 
with a whole skin, I never heard of such impudence i: 
my life! Bui we may as well get rid of you. Shs 
there. and I'll bring you the imoney.” 

He marched out of the room, and I whispered a warnin: 
to my companion saying that it seemed to me that he 
had pushed the joke quite far enough, but he took wet 
the slightest heed. In a very short time the Colonel 
returned and handed my companion two ten-pound 
notes, which he immediately put up, giving Colonel 
Jeffries a printed form of receipt. at which he barely 
glanced. ith a surly nod he dismissed us, and we 
went out into the hall, where the tall footiman w.> 
waiting to let us out. 3 

But before we reached the outer door of the hou-« 
Colonel Jeffries. accompanied by a younger man wl 
T had not seen before, hurried after us. 

* One moment, Mr.—er—Mr. Sopely—Copely. I mex. 
I find I have a special use for those notes [ have viveu 
you. Ifyou will kindly step in here for one moment | 
will give you gold for them.” 

To my surprise and, indeed, indignation. Meredith 
only muttered something that signified a refwaul. and 
hurried on towards the door. 

“James, guard the door!” called out the master of 
the house in a loud voice. “ Let no one leave this house 
to-night without my special permission. And now. 
(turning suonely upon the curate) “ will you allow me 
to change those bank-notes for you, or will you not *" 

“This money has been committed to me asa sicrel 
trust,” returned the curate, passing one hand slowly 
over the other and raising his eyes to the ceiling. “It 
cannot be that I should give it up, even to a good win. 
nor even to the donor thereof, iit only to the person 
appointed to receive the same, that is to the rector of 
St. Mark’s. My mind is quite made up on that point. -» 
pray let us go.’ 

“Curse you for a fool!” the Colonel muttered und“: 
his breath, and aloud he said——. 

“I don’t want the money back—can’t you understand 


This clearly alo that even in the fifteenth century 
gain; 


Wek ENOING 
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‘ou gold—twenty sovereigns—for 


vant to give ; 
ee , You won't 


dat 2 0 
Spates Hore is the money. What: 


eed do not tempt me,” said the curate, turning 


j-ide his eyes, and gently waving the Colonel on one 
ea ever any one see such an aggravating fool?” 
ied the Colonel. “Tl tell you what it is, however, 
int fine fellows. out of this house you don’t stir till T've 
eat my way in this matter. So now you know where 
rot ste ra 
‘ re tv understand, sir, that you mean to keep us 
were agaist oF will—that we are prisoners. in short ? 
ree tvoked at me fora moment. Then once 
nue his face suddenly changed : . : 
~ Prisoners! My dear sir, what a singulur idea! You 
Must he joking. I only ask you to stay to dinner. It 
Bs a log way ack to the town, We couldn't thing of 

wttin, you 40 away fasting. Could we, my dear P”’ 

The auestiun was addressed to a tull, fine-looking 
oman who was just coming forward to take her place by 
he Colonel’s side, and who, I supposed, was his wife. 
By this time « small crowd of well-dressed, but rowdy- 
Hovkiny men, among whom were two or three ladies, 
vad gathered in the hall, and they began to take part in 
the discussion, protesting that the idea of our going off 
Nithuut dining was preposterous, and not to be thought 
lof for a uioment, receiving our objections with bursts of 
Janzhter, or an ulfectation of jolly, good-humoured 
inability to perceive the serious side of the question, 
hd all the time gently, but effectually, pressing us 
Ick tu the rom we had just left, and which was now 
ina blaze with electric light. 

Secing that. for some reason or other, Colonel Jef- 
Kies and his friends were determined that we should 
not wo Lefore dinner, Meredith and I agreed by a look 
te ~trngule no longer, but resign ourselves to the in- 
sitible, We entered the drawing-room, and chatted 

fa® to those around us as if we 
had been ordinary guests. 
The scene might have been 
called brilliant, for the room 
was uot only furnished most 
handsomely, but decorated 
with palms and flowers, 
while the guests, men and 
wonen alike, were in evening 
dress, excepting my com- 
panion and myself. 

Once only did Meredith 
and I manage to exchange a 
word or two, and then he 
whispered in my ear: 

“hese men will stick at 
nothing. Eat of no dish, 

_ drink from no bott!e that 

some one of the company has 
not eaten or drunk of before 
you. Or, keep your eye 

- on me, and if I have seen 

others eat from the dish, or 

- drink of the wine, I will raise 

my hand to my collar, as 

if to ease it—so.” 
_ He put up his hand to his 
ound Roman collar as he spoke, and I nodded to show 
that T under.tood. 
Ina few minutes dinner was announced, and we all 
rooped into the dining-room, a spacious and handsome 
aprrtment, The dinner was good in every sense of the 
ord; the champagne, as well as the other wines, was 
excellent, Laughter and good fellowship seemed uni- 
erst]; and more than once I forgot the equivocal 
cumstances in which I was placed ; and, abandoning 
my-elf to the impulse of the moment, joined in the 
Bauch as heartily as if I had been one of the inmates of 

e house. I could see, however, that Meredith did not 
elax his vigilance. The catlike eyes of the sham curate 
were everywhere; but never, when I looked to him for 
runission to eat or drink anything, did I fail to see the 
in that meant © It is safe.” 

After dinner we adjourned to the drawing-room, and 
utils were proposed. ‘To my surprise Meredith professed 
Huself ready to take a hand, “though only for small 
Bt But if Colonel Jeffries or his fiends relied on 
its it means of getting the coveted bank-notes into 
ret jan they were entirely mistauken—my friend won 
“rsistently, 

Cottee was brought in, and the playing was suspended 
or it minute or two. I wanted some, and looked at 
leredith. He bad himeelf taken a cup, and, as before, 
his fingers atrayed, as if hacseeeties eae a to the broad 
new band that encireled his throat. 
I took a cup of coffee. It was superb; and I lay 
my low ehair and listened to the dreamy music 
one of the ladies was evoking from a grand piano 
‘se corner of the room with a feeling of sybaritic 
Nievment, The dinner had been beyond reproach— 
“sine had been capital—the company had been most 
<'rrable—the coffee had been of celestial fragrance— 
w lausic was delicious—the room was warm—I felt 
Sie te not exactly drowsy, but as if in a short 
het! : pee feel _drowsy—I must ask Meredith 

- i i id not think it was time to be going—after 

xt hand, or the next bat one—I must really — 


Tawoke to see the strong daylight streaming in at the 


window. I was lying on a luxurious bed in a bedroom | her regources is st 


fit for a prince. 


otherwise I was perfectly well. 
For a few moments I a 


y still, trying to recollect what 
had happened, and I soon 
remembered the events of 
the preceding day-—m 

visit to Gresham 


and the bank-notes, and 
the invitation to dinner 
which we had heen forced 
to accept. 

“IT must have fullen 
asleep in the drawing- 
room, und they have had 
me carried up to bed!” 
I exclaimed, thoroughly 
shocked at my conduct. 
“But how was it that I 
did not wake when they 
carried me upstairs?” I 
asked myself, and I could find no answer to the question, 
for I knew that I had not taken too much wine. 

Springing out of bed, I found my clothes thrown 
together in a heap on the floor. 

I rang for hot water, but the bell was not answered, 
and a second summons produced no better result. As I 
had neither razors nor brushes, I rang a third time, but 
again there was no response. 

Thoroughly puzzled and half angry, I threw on my 
clothes, left my room, and stepped into i lofty corridor, 
which led me to a really magnificent staircase. But it 
was as if the plague had come in the night and struck 
dead the inhabitants of the house. All around me was 
the silence of the tomb. 

I wandered into the drawing-room, in which the 
electric light was still glowing—no one seemed to have 
thought it worth while to turn it off—and thence into 
the dining-room. Both rooms were empty and silent. 
So were the other apartments into which I peeped; so 
were the stairs, the gardens. the stables. Pverywhere 
was silence, everywhere that awful stillness. What did 
it mean ¥ 

One thing I was resolved upon—that I would not 
leave the place without deing my utmost to find what 
had become of Meredith. It was he, not I. who had 
exasperated the master of the house. A coll perspi- 
ration broke out on my skin, as I asked myself whether 
it was possible that the people of the house had mur- 
dered the poor man, and then decamped. 

However, my fears turned out to be groundless. I 
found Meredith peacefully sleeping in a bed similar to 
that in which I had found myself. I shook him, and he 
awoke, looking round him with a bewildered air which 
made me laugh. 

When he realised the state of things, he was out of 
bed ina moment, and dressed in two minutes. Together 
we went through the house, and in the bedrooms, as 
well as in a small sitting-room downstairs, we found 
abundant evidence of a hasty flight. 

“ Texpected as much,” said Meredith to himself, as 
we walked out at the great front door and began the 
homeward journey. 

“T should be glad if you will give me some explanation 
of all this business,” suid I a little sharply, for I was of 
opinion that I deserved to be treated with confidence, 
and my companion showed no sign of being ready to 
enlighten me. 

Wait till we get back to the hotel,” he said im- 
patiently. “Iam thinking.” 

We walked back to Brighton side by side in silence, 
and when we reached the hotel Meredith took my arm 
and led me up to his room. 

Then, after carefully locking his door, he said to me: 

* You have shared what danger there was, and it is 
but fair that you should know all I have to tell you. 
But you must first pledye 
me your word, your 
honour, in. the most 
solemn way, that you 
would rather die than 
reveal the secret. This 
is absolutely necessary, 
as you will see in a 
moment if I tell it to 
you.” 

I gave the required 
pledge, and Meredith pro- 
fessed himself satisfied. 

“What,” said he, “do 
you consider the most 
stable financial institu- 
tion in the world?” 

“The Bank of England,” I replied promptly. 

“I expected you would make that answer,” said 
Meredith. “Ninety-nine men out of a hundred would 
have made it. Yet the Bank of England is at this 
moment within measurable distance of bankruptcy.” 

I laughed aloud. 

“You don't believe me. 
would. But it is true.” , 

“ What on earth do you mean ?” . 

“Precisely what I say. The Bank of England is 
bound to pay on demand a large but yet limited number 
of bank-notes; but now she is compelled to pay an 
unlimited number of notes, and unless the drain upon 
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here was a slight dulness in my brain, , doors. In other won 
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Park | 
with Meredith, the inci- | 
dents of the subscription | 


opped, she must in time close her 
} d , What has always been considere | 
an inpossibility has now been accomplished. A Bank 
of England note, perfect in all respects—in paper, in 


| engraving, in everything, has heen, and is still being 


manufactured. The bank dare not refuse to pay these 
forged notes, lest their genuine notes should suffer (as 
undoul.tedly they would) in the public estimation. 
People would be shy of taking notes. since they could 
never he sure that a note was genuine. Why, the bank's 
own officials cannot distinguish the false notes from the 
true without a microscopical examination.” 

“But that is frightful: = 

It is nothing less. But there is one point in the 
bank’s favour. ‘To remit large sums of money in such a 
way that it cannot he traced is well-nigh impossible. It 
would require a long process, a carefully prepared plan, 
and even then it might fail. The clever scoundrels who 
have successfully forged the notes do not know how to 
take advantage of their position. They prefer to be 
content with small gains, hoping, no doubt, that the 
bank has not yet discovered that any forged notes are in 
circulation. Almost every one of the detected notes has 
been traced toa hotel-keeper or a large shopkeeper. The 
inference is that the forgers are simply going all over 
the world enjoying themselves—staying at expensive 
hotels or at furnished houses like Gresham Park. and 
paying, when they leave, in forged notes. Probably they 
take care to get change enough to carry them on to their 
next ge place, so as to avoid the necessity of pas>- 
ing a false note except to a hotel-keeper, who receives 
so much money in the course of a day that he cannot 
scrutinise what he takes very closely. For in all 
probability the forgers do not know that their notes are 
80 like the true ones that they might pass them with 
tolerable safety. It was‘on this theory that I founded 
my expedition last night. A few days ago one of the 
directors of the bank and a specialist in engraving came 
down to consult with me, for I had had my eye on the 
Colonel and his friends for some time. They agreed 
that I should go on, and I went on accordingly. 

“Isaw Colonel Jeffries’ name in a list of subscribers 
to the new schools, and I ascertained from the rector 
that the subscription was not paid. I offered to try to 
get it from him, and as the chief constable vouched for 
me, he gave his cunsent. Now, I argued that if I could 
force my man to pay me at all, he would pay ine in 
forged notes, To get a forged note from him was the 
whole object of my visit ; and from the anxiety he showed 
to get them back, I have no doubt I have succeeded. 
But, alas! the triumph was bought too dear. I was 
forced to show my hand, and already, you see, the birds 
have flown. Who can tell when I may have the Inck tu 
strike on their trail again? And. besides. they know 
me now.” 

ee 8 


“MamMa,” said the little girl, peeing in between two 
uncut leaves of the magazine, “how did they ever get 
the printing in there?” 

———s- fe 


FATHER (sulemnly): ‘This thrashing is going to 
lint ine more than you, Johnnie.” 

Johnnie (sympathetically) : ‘* Well, dou't be too rough 
on yourself, dad; Tain’t worth it.” - 


——— sto 


Boarver: “Why in creation did you ring the 
breakfust bell at four o’clock this morning ?” 

Cook: “The missus heard it thundering, and told me 
to hurry up and serve breakfast before the milk turned 


sour,” 
— i Fee 


“Tve planned such a delightful surprise for my hus- 
band.” 

“Really 2” 

“Yes. He has aspring suit nearly as eood as new 
hanging in the wardrobe, and I've puta shilling in one 
of the vest pockets.” 

— —.po - 

AT the police-court. The migistrate questioning 
witness: 

“Your name ?” 

“ Josephus Horther.” 

“Your age?” 

“ Forty-three.” 

“ Your profession ?” 

“Dramatic author.” 

“That is not a profession; it is : disease.” 
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“ Where MELODY presides melancholy is a stranger to the home.” 
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QUESTIONS WORTH 


ANSWERING, 


REPLIES. 


Which Two Professions have been in Turn the 
Allied and the most Hostile to 


Those which we may call the ecclesiastical and the 
scientific, using the latter term in its broadest sense, and 
of course taking it to include Medicine. In early times 

ieste were the sole possessors and practitioners of such 
ij as existed. They were the historians, the 
physicians, and astronomers of their age, and the only 

and often the only possible road to learning was 
through the temple door. Thus for ages Theology and 
Science went hand in hand. But at length the method 
of tradition, as it may be called, began to be supplanted 
by the method of investigation, and gradually the two 
became estranged. Theology kept its face turned 
towards the past. Science began to look towards the 
future until at last they turned their backs on each 
other, though now fuller knowledgé and wider wisdom 
are joining their hands again. Of all scientific professions 
once allied with Theology, Astronomy, and Medicine 
have, perhape, become most hostile. It was a common 
ricetl saying in the Middle Ages that where there were 
Eires tors there were two atheists, and it has been 
aptly pointed out that in all the host of Heaven 
ere is not a planet or a star called by the name of 
Saint or Angel. : 


2380. Have the Aristocracy or the Democrazy Done 
Most to Further Civilisation in England 

The complexity of our civilisation and the multitude 
of ite cources make it impossible to answer the question 
by a plain “this” or “that.” For many centuries the 
only civilisers were the aristocracy. Feudalism, with all 
ite abuses, suited its times and was an admirable method 
of national drill. Chivalry, too, though not without its 
absurdities, was a most potent civiliser. It was through 
the aristocracy that the Fine Arts were enabled to work 
their refining influences on the people at large. It was 
the nobles who stood between the despotism of the 
Crown and the weakness and ignorance of the masses. 
They wrung Magna Charta from John, and so.initiated 
that constitutional progress which is the the true foster- 
parent of Ln deer g civilisation. In short, but for the 
civilising work of the aristocracy the democracy would 
never have had a chance of beginning its share. Then 
from the class that may be termed the gentry came the 
1 line of navigators, explorers and merchant princes, 
wi whom our present civilisation would be im- 
Sera At the same time due credit must be given to 

e inventors, writers, pioneers of science, and leaders of 
industry who have sprung from the democracy. In the 

sense, however, our civilisation may be fairly 
ibed as the joint work of the aristocracy and the 
middle classes. 
2882. Why does the Wind Blow in Gusts? 

Gusta of wind are caused by the air running into 
numerous whirls, giving it a circular movement as it 
progresses. In these practically small whirlwinds the 
vélocity is br ailg aeapar greater on the side which coin- 
cides with the line of general progression than on the 
other side, which sometimes is almost reduced to a calm. 

stormy atmospheric conditions are generated, 
throwing the air into an unstable state, these little 
whirls are very numerous, and it is in their multiplica- 
tion and the consequent alternation of rushes and calms 
that we have the reason for and explanation of gusts. 
They are especially liable to occur in connection with 
cyclones, which are as a rale characterised by great un- 
steadiness, and the intermittent blasts are frequently 
accompanied by rapid changes of the vane, which at 
such times often passes through a range of 180 degrees 
in a few minutes. As a matter of fact it is not too much 
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to say that every gust of wind is really the manifesta- 
tion on a very small scale of those cyclonic storms which 
have so frequently been known to lay hundreds of square 
miles of the districts they visit utterly waste. The 
gentlest breeze that rustles a cornfield into golden 
waves is the same in kind as a West Indian hurricane, or 
a North American cyclone, which can tear houses from 
their foundations, and blow blocks of stone and wood 
about as though they were straws. The difference ia 
only one of degree, for the closer that we inquire into 
the workings of Nature the more apparent does the 
unbroken continuity of her operations me. 


2881. In which Century was Crime most Severely Punished 
in England? 

In the eighteenth century, Lecky says: ‘The’ penal 
code was atrociously sanguinary, and continually aggra- 
vated by new offences. Skea Blackstone wrote (1769) 
there were no less than 160 offences in England punish- 
able with death, and it was a very ordinary thing for 
forty or fifty culprits to be condemned at one assize.” 
“Women were for certain offences publicly burnt to 
death by a law which was not abolished till 1790.” 
Presaing to death was carried out in 1721, and again in 
1735. “Men, and even women, were still publicly 
whipped at the tail of a cart through the streets. . . . 
The law which condemned a man guilty of high treason 
to be cut down while half-h: d, to be disembowelled, 
and have his intestines burnt before his face, was still 
executed in ghastly detail.” The greater number of 
the 160 offences mentioned above were made capital 
under the Georges. Before the Revolution the capital 
offences did not amount to more than fifty. Under 
George II. sixty-five new ones were added; in 1679 
they amounted to 160, and by the beginning of this 
century to over 200! Among these capital crimes were 
“growing tobacco, cutting trees in a garden, stealing 
linen put out to dry, damaging Putney Bridge,” etc. 
Except in cases of treason or where a point of law 
cropped up, prisoners were not allowed the assistance 
of counsel. The horrors and cruelties of the prisons 
were such as the ordinary reader could scarcely 
imagine. To appreciate them, saya Lecky, one must 
look at “the ghastly procession of detailed evidence 
given in the treatise of Howard.” It would not do in 
this connection to omit all reference to the tenth and 
five following centuries, during which not only crime 
but what would now hardly be called misdemeanours, 
were punished with a ferocity which in our eyes appears 
worthy only of the savagery of an African despot. 
Brandings, mutilations, blindings, burning alive, con- 
signment to living grave, were punishments of almost 
everyday occurrence. For killing or taking animals 
which afforded sport to king and nobles, the punieh- 
ment was in some cases loss of one or both hands or 
of the eyes, and it should be remembered that the 
poalty was often inflicted with enough additional 

barity to cause death. 


2883. Is Gold Increasing or Decreasing in Yalue? 
There can be no doubt that, in the financial sense, gold 
is not worth as much now as it was eight or ten years 
ago, simply because it has become cheaper, or. in other 
words, as the standard representative of money, it is 
more easily obtainable, and therefore commands a lower 
rate of interest. But in the commercial sense this can 
hardly be said to be the case, although it is true that 
during the last seven years the world’s output has risen 
from twenty-one to forty millions. Still the demand has 
kept pes with the supply. The almost universal 
growth of wealth throughout the civilised world has led 
to a corresponding advance in luxury, and gold, in the 
shape of ornaments and jewellery, is one of the chicf 
visible signs of luxury. Hence an immense amount of 
gold in the form of ornaments, plus the labour expended 
on it, is being exchanged ultimately for coined eck, and 
as long as the demand keeps up with the supply gold 
bullion will not materially decreace in value. The 
answer is therefore that, while in a financial sense gold 
as money is much cheaper than it was, the metal in the 
commercial sense has not altered to any considerable 
extent. Many interesting speculations have been raised 
a3 to the possible results of the discovery of immense 


QUESTIONS. 


_ 2911. When was trial by combat last held to be legal 
in England ? 


_ 2912, Which European nation has been longest settled 
in its present territory ? 

2913. Which exhausts the brain most—original work 
or the reproduction of acquired knowledge ? 

2914. Which woman known to history most completely 
changed her apparent destiny by marriage P 

2915. Which sense dies last ? 

2916. Which manufactured article has been brought 
to the highest state of perfection P 

2917. Which modern invention has contributed most 
to the good of the community at large P 

2918. Which is the most striking example in history 
of a person of note living a dual existence? 

2919. Why does tickling the passage of the ear often 
induce shivering P 

2920. To what extent does the weather affect human 
working power P 
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masses of gold corresponding, say, to the silver out). :; 
of the mines of the Western States or South Ai). 
Silver, for instance, has fallen quite 50 per cent. in \;)'.... 
in consequence of increased output, but this is its \..).. 
as referred to gold as a monetary standard. |) :. 
possible that if gold became sufficiently conan, ;; 
might be necessary to take one of the still more pr...’...,. 
metals, or an alloy of it, for standard ; but gill. , 
account of its beauty and extreme utility in so win ..; 
the arts, woke prvneby al ware have ahigh value, sin. 
demand might be expected to continue to ken | 
with the supply. 

2884. In which Country is Labour Cheapest? 


As regards wage-payment, the answer would probity 
be India, ie Gs wh of the ibutenge @lhidssox 
av something like three-halfpence a day. A fiirly 
skilled journeyman can earn about twelve shilliny< 4 
month, and a good mechanic about sixteen shilline.. ,; 
twice the pay of a native soldier. Domestic servant, 
may be baa so cheaply both as regards food and wi. 
that a family which in England could only keep ons. 
two servants, could in India keep a whole retinue. |, 
many parts of South America Indian labour is to bn iad 
for about twopence a day; but after all the lowest |...| 
would appear to be reached in China. There anv |::+.... 
districts in China where labour is so cheap that it «in 
hardly be reckoned on a money standard. Thousiud< 
of Chinese labourers live on a little more than i hint! 
of rice or so a day, and yet even then there are thous], 
of unemployed practically starving. Hence the w.i. 
value of the labourer who just manages to live is prow. 
tically infinitesimal. Of labour that may be fai'y 
called skilled the Japanese is probably the cheapest. tui 
a worker in lnognee or inlaying and mosaic work «il! 
employ skill and knowledge that has been inherite! :ind 
handed down for generations in return fora wave that 
an English bricklayer’s labourer would refuse with eon. 
temptuous disgust. 


2885. What is the Cause of a “ Mackerel Sky "? 


The same causes may be adduced for this as for «!] 
the cirrus clouds, so called from the beautiful evr) the: 
fragments often assume, such as “mackerel skivs.” 
“‘mares’ tails,” and “ cats’ tails.” Meteoroloyists ire 
not agreed as to the cause, there being two explanations, 
It bas been suggested that these cirrus clouds ire tle 
heads of columns of bee nto rising from the earth. and 
precipitated as soon as they attain a certain elevation, 
rarely less thun three miles above the earth (15,840 frer, 
and often five or six miles (26,000 to 30,000 feet). If 
this be so, the visible cloud forms the capital of 1 
invisible pillar of saturated air. The second explanation 
is that they are caused in the higher regions «of tlw 
atmosphere by the meeting of two currents of sir. of 
different water-bearing capacity, causing them te fin 
into parallel bands, each belt ting composed of livin. 
airy fragments, slightly altered in appearance accordiny 
toa slight differente in the conditions under whictl: they 
are formed. It has been supposed that such clouds «re 
composed of particles of snow. This might be aided. 
that they occur in systems, long ranks of therm 
extending in one direction for vast distances. fur 
above our heads, and being occasionally crossil hy 
other systems, at other but also extreme altitudes. 


2889. Why do Sporting Dogs Refuse to Touch the Boncs 
of Game? 


It is a matter of heredity. For centuries past cvitein 
kinds of dogs have been trained to the pursuit of veit.in 
kinds of birds and animals, and the chief part of tlvir 
training has been the finding and fetching of these !.irds 
and animals, coupled with the prohibition to man!) «+ 
eat them, Dogs which did not prove themselves itmt- 
able to this training got killed or put aside, while th: + 
who did prove themselves good hunters were cared fr 
and kept to the work. Hence they would transmit 
their acquired instincts to their offspring, and <0 iu 
course of time generations of dogs grew up which kiew 
by instinct that the taste of birds and animals which 
their mastera called game was forbidden to them. and 
gradually not only wag inclination to eat it lost. but ou 
actual repugnunce took its place. 
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WHAT’ THE OLD MAN WANTED. 
‘16 old man had a hungry eye, 
His breeks were out at knee ; 
‘Aud loud be prayed each passer-by 
‘To give him juat one d. 


| went where he shivering stood, 
And said: * Now tell me true, 
What need you most, ist clothes or 
food, : 
Or drink 2 (His nose was blue.) 


“J need them all, kind sir,” he said, 
Doffing his old tile meekly ; 
“But more than drink or clo’es or 
bread 
I want a Pearson's Weekly.” 


] wave the brown, and then he prayed— 
“| have a wife who dotes, sir, 
On reading, too, and F'm afraid 
To gome wi out ‘ome Notes, sir.” 


I liked her taste—a second pow 
Dropped in his waitin; m. 

And ny blessings called he down— 
And then I felt a qualm, - 

For as he shuffed slowly off, I watched him from afar, 

And saw him pass a paper shop, and turn into a bar, 


A LAND OF I O U’S. 


In the Straits Settlement there is very little ready 
soney to be had, and whut there is consists mainly of 
cluusy, heavy, silver dollars, and wholly insufficient 
fractional change. 

So the usual way of making payments there is by 
~chits” or IO U's. 

You give even the driver of a cab or a small tradesman 
an IO U for what you owe, and at the end of the 
mouth he employs a man called a “chitty,’ who 
charges a small percentage for collecting these pro- 
missory notes. 

ee fe 


SOMETHING HOT. 


NOTHING is 80 unmistakable as the odour of scorched 
wool, and nothing more inevitably conveys a sense of 
domestic calamity. It may recall that dismal day when 
we burned our Sunday gowns or Sunday go-to-meeting 
jacket by too close acquaintance with the fire. There 
is one case on record, however, of a burning which 
suggested only pleasant ideas. 

One day little Polly was driving with the rest of the 
family, when a disagreeable odour penetrated the air, 
doubtless proceeding from one of the country houses 
which they were then passing. 

“Something is burning,” said one of the company, 
sniffing the air. 

* Feathers!” suggested anuther. 

“ Hair!” 

* Flannel 

“I think I know what it is,” piped up little Polly in 
ill seriousness. “I’ve gota piece of peppermint in my 
mouth and it buns my tongue awfully.’ 


————_——- te 
THE THEORY OF FATALISTS. 


A WELL-KNOWN soldier-writer describes in an inter- 
esting book some instances of the escapes of fatalists. 
* What will be will be. If I shall be shot I shall be shot, if 
I shall not be shot I shall not be shot,” is the theory 
they believe in, and on more than one occasion, by their 
consummate daring and coolness, they have escaped 
aut their lives when their comrades have fallen on ull 
“des, 

One of the most interesting escapes of this description 
«ectrved in the Indian Mutiny, when the Sepoy rebels 
were assaulting the Bank of Delhi. Three men were 
~ruted on the steps of the bank when the natives opened 
iu heavy fire from the houses opposite. A warning voice 
i to the men on the steps to come at once under 
shelter. 

The fatalist waved his hand in reply. At the same 
moment the two men sitting on either side of him were 
riddled with bullets, one receiving seven in his body, 
while he himself was untouched. 

f On another occasion a live shell dropped into a sie 
attery, and buried itself in the ground. Instantly 
‘veryone fell on their faces except the fatalist. ‘ Lie 
down, you fool,” they called out to them. 
Quietly taking a cigar from his mouth, he answered : 
am not going to put myself out for——” At that 
‘uoment the shell exploded, carrying away a piece from 
es trousers. He calmly pointed to his legs to finish 
1 Seatence, 
F Another instance of fatalism mentioned was that of 
ae ian who quietly stood in the middle of the street to 
He t his vip when it was being swept from end to end 
y « hail of bullets. 
Hiven't 1 told you,” he explained, “that if I am to 


healt I shall be shot, whether I am under cover or 


“They say that happiness cannot be bo 
German ban 
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YOUTHFUL ASPIRATIONS. 


REGINALD (aged seven, who has donned his first 
knickerbockers) : “I’m » man now, Cally.” 

Clarence (aged five) : ‘‘ Where's your whiskers?” 

Reginald: “1 shall have to shave and bring them 
out.” 

Clarence: ‘* Des I'l] shave and see if some pants won't 
gwow. I'd razzer have ‘em zan whiskers.” 


Ss) acceme peel 
TRADE EMBLEMS ON TOMBSTONES, 


In Scotland it was for a long time usual to place ona 
man’s tombstone the symbols of his trade. Especially 
was this the case at Dunblane, where in the burial- 
ground of the abbey, it has been found that of those 
tombstones which are from 100 to 2U0) years old, about 
oe mae are thus marked, the symbols being in low 
relief. 

A sugar cane may be seen us showing the grave of a 
grocer; an axe and saw, with hammer and nails, occur 
on the grave of a carpenter; an awl and a hammer on 
that of a shoemaker. There are many other graves 
similarly marked. 


oh 
FROZEN OUT. 


As the ’bus crossed Piccadilly Circus, the sad-fuced 
man caught a glimpse of some girls whirling by on 
their wheels in the regulation costume. A look of 
disgust overspread his features. 

* T see you don’t approve of them,” remarked the man 
in the corner. 

“T can't say that I do.” 

“ Neither did I at first; but when a woman makes up 
her mind to have anything she is going to have it, so 
now I take them philosophically. I fancy you're rather 
old fogyish in your ideas.” 

“Not at all, I try to keep right up to date.” 

“Perhaps, then, you think knickerbockers are 
immodest ?” 

** No, I'm sensible enough to see that so many women 
wouldn’t wear them if they were objectionable on that 
score.” 

“Then you must be so much of a man that you don't 
believe a woman should have any rights at all.” 

“I forgive you, sir. on the ground that you don't 
know me. If I say it myself, I'm one of the most 
reasonable persons that ever lived.” 

“Then I give it up as a bad job. I seem to have 
questioned you from every standpoint. Now, my dear 
sir, would it be too much to ask you why you object to 
knickerbockers P ” 

“It’s onthe ground of personal conduct. You see, I 
have a wife and five daughters, and since they have all 
taken to wearing knickerbockers, I never seem to get a 
chance any more to stand with my back before the fire.” 


——_—____ 2s 5 —_ 
THE LUCKIEST MAN ON EARTH. 


ALTHOUGH a naval officer must hold himself in readi- 
ness to start on twenty-four hours’ notice to any part of 
the world, and must expect to pass at least half his time 
at sea and a large part of the other half at various 
uninteresting places ashore, he pities a man that must 
go to an office six times a week all the year round, and 
considers himself, not altogether without reason, the 
Iuckiest man on earth. 

Life in the navy is largely a ifatter of somewhat dull 
routine, but the routine of an ordinary business or pro- 
fessional life the naval man regards with a distaste that 
approaches horror. This state of feeling arises not 
because the naval officer is unconscious of the limita- 
tions that gird him round. In whatever direction he 
turns he meets with rules, regulations, authority, aud 
red tape, but his life has the compensation that respites 
come and vacations are long. 

It seldom happens that the watch officers of a ship 


are so few that they can not arrange for each ut least ; 


one day off duty out of three. Engineer officers. too, 
apportion the work so that there shall be respites of at 
least a dozen hours for each. If a vessel is lying in a 
foreign port almost anyone can obtain a dozen hours’ 
leave for a run ashore, and leave to be absent over night 
or even for a few days in the interior is possible. 

The modern man-of-war is seldom more than two or 
three weeks at sea, and many acruise never keeps a ship 
more than ten days at sea between ports. That means 
for nearly all concerned some changes from the daily 
routine of the ship under way. 

A naval officer may, if he will, have a full tun of 
shore duty at the end of a three years’ cruise, and he 
usually has a period of idleness between. He may 
reasonably hope, after several full cruises, fora Jeave of 
six months or more. One meets naval officers in all 
sorts of odd inland villages enjoying these periods of 
idleness. . 

The man who knows how toeconomise at sea can enjoy 
life at ease ashore with a gusto that seldom comes to the 
hard-worked civilian even on his holiday. The prudent 
officer may thus indulge in seeming extravagances that 
would fairly appal a civilian who chanced to be the 
recipient of an equal salary. 


THE QUEEN AS A FARMER. 


IF iustincts and tastes are hereditary, as they of 
course ure known to be. it is no matter of surpri-e to 
find the Queen as a farmer. “ Farmer George” did 
much to improve the Windsor Farm, and his tastes 
have shown themselves very strongly both in his giand- 
dauyhter and great-grandson, the Queen and the Prince 
if Mbnge 

But the great developments of the operati at 
Windsor were due to tlic fate: hand of the Prines 
Consort, who gave much of both time and trouble tothe 
work, and the improvements in the farm itself, in its 
buildings, and in the quality of the stock, were made 
under his personal direction. 

Therefore, though the predecessors of Her Majesty 
have all taken more or less interest in farming. yet it is 
during the present reign that this has been taken up 
with a determination to make the Windsor estate what it 
is—a model farm, or farms, for there are several. 

In this the Prince Consort was strongly supported by 
the Queen, who ever took the deepest interest in his 
work. Since his death the improvements and develop- 
ments have been continued, not merely as a sacred duty, 
as it would have been in any case, but with an evident 
pleasure, and as anexample to others who have the same 
opportunities. 

At Balmoral and Osborne similar work was also carried 
on, but necessarily to a lesser extent than at Windsor. 
To a large degree, therefore, in looking at the Queen as 
a farmer, we must speak of her in conjunction with her 
lamented husband. 

In her farming Her Majesty occupies a position which 
she is seldom accorded. Probably it is generally 
thought that the farms at Windsor are on land for 
which no rent is paid, and carried on regardless whether 
they pay or not. 

This is not the case, and it may surprise many to 
learn that the Queen is a tenant farmer, und, like every 
other occupant of this by no mens enviable position, of 
late years has had her rent to pay, and possibly has 
known what it is to be unable to make both ends meet. 
Whether the Queen has sought for and obtained, like 
nearly every tenant farmer, a substantial reduction of 
rent we are unable to say. 

This will be a secret locked in the breasts of her land- 
lord, the Commissioners of Woods and Forests. and the 
heads of the Windsor farms. They are now practically 
two in number—the Shaw Farm and the Flemish Farm. 

At one time, the Norfolk, Bagshot, and Rapley farins 
were all heid by the Queen, but they were given up 4 
few years ayo. 

The Shaw Farm, so called because it was at one time 
held, before the estate was purchased by the crown, by 
a Frenchman, Mons. de Shawe, was originally joined 
to the Frogmore property. and was occupied hy the 
Princess Augusta; but on her death in 1840 the Prince 
Consort took it in hand, continuing as the tenant till his 
death in 1861; since which time it has been in the 
possession of Her Majesty. 

Here we find the splendid buildings which form one of 
its chief characteristics. The cost of the buildings 
erected by the Prince must have been enormous, and 
with those on the Home Farm must have absorbed a 
very large stun of money. 

They are adapted for the breeding of stock, and at the 
present time there are upwards of 200 head of cattle on 
the place, besides a large number of sheep and pigs. 
The principal herds are those of shorthorns and J eieeys, 
but there ure also a number of Herefords and Devons. 

The object is not | ornamental, for the practical 
production of beef and dairy produce is ever kept in 
view. Considerable success has been achieved in the 
production of fat stock, and the prizes won at leading 
Christmas shows have proved that the system of feeding 
is thoroughly understood by those in charge of the farm. 

The operations are and have been closely watched by 
members of the Royil family. and at the residence of 
Mr. Tait, the manayer, who succeeded to this position on 
the death of his father in 1882, there is a suite of apart- 
ments devoted to the use of Her Majesty, from which 
she ean privately go through the entire range of 
buildings. 

It is the Dairy Farm, near which is the magnificent 
range of poultry-houses. where in days gone by members 
of the family were wont to walk in the morning, and in 
the comfortable room which forms the centre of the 
block partake of new-laid eggs. that will attract chiefly 
the attention of visitors. 

The magnificent dairy was built according to the direc- 
tions of the Prince Consort, and it embodies all that is 
desirable in a place where cream and butter are to be 
kept. The cow-house which eure the milk for use in 
the dairy is very handsome, and the records kept of the 
production of each animal are most complete. : 

In every way this Home farm deserves the name it 
has so long received, that of ** model.” 

Recognising the importance of helping the workers «on 
the estate, among the various improvements effected 
have heen the dwellings of the labourers. which are new 
worthy of the whole place. 

Andin the first year of his tenaney the Prinee Co: sort 
established an evening schvol for his workpeople. which 
is continued still, and has heen the means of doing a 
large amount of good. Both these examples have Leen 
followed by the Prince of Wales on his Sandringham 
estate. 


ht, and yet methinks that MELODY is in the market.’ This was written in praise of a 
ie Gadoubredly, however, the words have a deeper meaning. 
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NEW AND STRANGE, 


Gtoves with armorial crests on their backs are 
the latest Parisian fad. Madame Réjune started them, 
and the Duchess of Portland has taken themup. The idea 
is justified by antiquity, and is a revival rather than a 
novelty. 


A process has now been invented for making tiles 
of paper. These, it is said, will resist the encroachments of 
time and weather even more effectually than ordinary 
slates. They are light, cheap, and non-combustible. and 
should save no anu amount to builders and contractors 
in the matter of freight. 


A suite of folding furniture has been invented, 
consisting of a dressing-table, cheat of drawers, wash- 
stand, a wardrobe. two chairs, and an ottoman bed. All 
of these can be folded into one packet measuring 6ft. 
by 2ft. Gin. by lft. Zin. Besides this there are suites of 

most every other kind, but even when the number of 
Pieces is increased, the dimensions of the pecking se 
remain about the same. The address of The Folding 
Furniture Company is 330, Old Street, City Road, 
London, E.C. 


THE sea is now to be used as a motor. This 
idea of utilising the forces of the ocean sv as to obtain 
means of motive power for vessels at sea, is the out- 
come of the observations of a sailor who has twice 
sailed round the globe. He proposes to carry a swinging 
cargo attached to air compressers in such a manner 
that every motivun of the vessel, however slight, would 
serve to compress air, which being conveyed to an 
ordinary upright reservoir, would gunk carry sufficient 

ressire to stock the engine and the propeller. The 
Avis may be placed in any vessel, barge, or steamer, 
at comparatively small cost. 


METHINKS that the automatic boot - blacking 
machine is not in very truth a new invention. Iam 
informed. however, by the inventor of an apparatus of 
this kind that no penny-in-the-slot machine to answer 
this most useful purpose has yet been the subject of a 
patent, and presumably he knows whereof he speaks. A 
one horse-power motor drives two hollowed out shoe- 
brushes at the rate of 1,700 revolutions per minute. 
These brushes revolve in opposite directions, the one 
upon the right for the toe, and that on the left for the 
body and heel of the boot. Each brush serves as cleaner, 
danker and polisher for the portion of the shoe which 
touches it, while liquid blacking is automatically forced 
upon it in the requisite quantity, and at the critical 
moment. 

TRE advertising fiend has broken out ina fresh 
direction. Nipped in the bud of his desire to throw 
advertisements on the clouds, he has now betaken 
himself to the barber's shop, hoping that universal 

mission will be granted to decorate, or rather, 
Nesecnite the ceilings and upper portion of the hair- 
dressers walls on which the eyes of the unfortunate 
customer are Tenor | fixed. The idea is a good one, 
for there would certai be no avoiding the advertise- 
ments, and with the barber setting forth the advantages 
of his patent hair-wash behind, and the announcement 
of some enterprising manufacturer glaring down from 
the ceiling, the fate of persons who submit themselves 
to the hands of the barber and his assistants will in 
futur2 be horrible beyond contemplation. It is 
announced that the business is already established in 
3,000 barbers’ shops in one district alone of America, 
and representatives of the company are shortly to be 
expected over here. 


ATTENTION has een drawn recently in athletic 
circles to the marvellous properties of the African kola 
nut. This kola nut, it appears, plays an important part 
in the social life of African tribes. An interchange of 
white kola nuts between two chiefs is indicative of friend- 
ship and peace, while_the sending of the red kola nut is 
an act of defiance and war. An offer of marriage is 
often accompanied by a present of a white kola nut for 
the mother of the lady ; the return of the white kola nut 
means acceptance of the suitor, whilst if a red nut is 
returned it indicates rejection. The absence of kola 
nuts from the marriage feast would endanger the whole 

roceeding. When sworn, the negro stretches out his 
feos over kola nut seeds while he swears, and eats 
them afterwards. It is only of iaig gs tion | recent 
years, however, that this product has been appre- 
ciated as it should be in Europe. The principal 
substance of this nut, combined with chocolate, is now 
being offered for sale in this country as “Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa.” The sustaining qualities of the nut are so 
great, that even an old negro may carry a bay of coffee 
weighing 176lbs. with ease by simply chewing one 
slowly as he walks. 


Under the above heading we publish accounts of new and 
curious inventions and discoveries. Should any readers have 
something exceptional of the kind which they would like to 
communicate to the world at large, we shall be very glad if 
they will make this the medium for doing so. 

If any veade: of Pearson's WEEKLY wishes to communicate 
with an erpert regording an idea for a patent let him wiite to 
the Editov of this paper, marking the envelope Patent, The 
letter will be handed to a gentleman well known in connection 
with patents, who will put himself in communication with its 


A few important words concerning MELODY will be found on 


PEOPLE OF IMPORTANCE. | 


Lorp BEACONSFIELD’s brother, Mr. Ralph 
Disraeli, is still living. He bears no resemblance to his 
distinguished brother, and has always lived a quiet, 
retiring life, having been for many years clerk of the 
House of Lords. 


THE Baroness Burdett-Coutts is very fond of all 
kinds of animals and birds, and at her Highgate home 
she has an extraordinary collection of them. Goats, 
Namas, ponies. donkeys, nightingales, parrots, robins, 
and a variety of others are amongst her pets, and all 
share her favour. 

VERESTCHAGIN, the famous Russian artist, at his 
house near Paris, has a glass studio which revolves on 
wheels just as a locomotive engine is turned cn the 
turn-table. The movement is effected by means of a 
windlass conveniently placed beside the painter's easel, 
and by this ingenious contrivance he is able to paint the 
whole day with the sunlight falling in one direction on 
models or drapery. 


Mr. F. CarruTHers GouLp, the now famous 
cartoonist, has ceased his connection with the Stock 
Exchange altogether, and become assistant editor of the 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. Mr. Gould was born at 
Barnstaple, and after a short experience in a provincial 
bank, soon became a familiar figure in Throgmorton 
Street. It was at this time that Mr. Stead induced 
him to join the staff of the Pat Mati GazeTTE as 
illustrator of the Parliamentary articles, and Mr. Gould 
afterwards emigrated with his literary colleagues to the 
offices of the WESTMINSTER. 


ANNIE May AssotT, the famous “electric 
magnet,” whose feats of strength created a considerable 
sensation some yenrs ago, is amusing herself now with 
the strong men of China and Japan. The Japanese 
wrestlers, whose physical stren; is celebrated the 
world over, were chabls to raise Miss Abbott from the 
floor, while wit). the tips of her fingers she neutralised 
their most strenuous efforts to lift light objects such as 
a cane from a table. The Japanese papers say this is 
hypnotism, while the Chinese journals accuse her of 
being in league with the powers of evil. 


TRE Pope's favourite poets are Virgil and Dante. 
He knows a great part of both by heart, and, according 
to Mr. Crawford, takes pleasure in quoting them. 
When Father Michael, the Rpoatatic Prefect to Erithrea, 
was taking his leave with the other Franciscans who 
accompanied him to Africa, His Holiness recited to them 
with t spirit Dante’s canto upon St. Francis. Leo 
himself writes excellent verses, and likes to see and talk 
with men of letters as well as to read their works. The 
Pope also reads the newspapers, passages of interest 
being marked for him as is done for our own Queen. 


THERE belongs to the German Emperor the 
leasing habit of annexing any witticisms or smart say- 
ings that may be made in his presence by those around 
him. Itis said that certain German officer acquired 
the name of “ Purveyor of jokes to His Majesty.” This 
fact reached the Impevial ears,and William II. promptly 
snubked the jester back to obscurity. About a year later 
the Emperor and the officer chanced to meet, and the 
Kaiser with much affability said: “ Well, K——, I am 
ready to swallow more of your good things.” “Your 
Majesty is to be congratulated upon your digestion,” 
sail the ironical K——., “since you never bring any of 
them up again.” K—— is now on furlough. 

PRESIDENT KRiGER, of the Transvaal Republic, 
is one of the greatest diplomatists in the world. He isa 
living proof of the fact that in rare instances the diplomat 
is born and not made. Ignorant as he is of letters and 
the elegancies of life, the old Boer possesses qualities 
that enable him to cope with the cleverest of the trained 
statesmen of the worl, He is a rough diamond, but he 
cuts well, and people are beginning to find out that even 
some of this roughness is assumed. It is said that if you 
are praising him or speaking well of the Transvaal, 
President Kriiger knows no Envlish, but if you are 
speaking ill of him, or saying anything against his 
country, he knows every word you say. e face of this 
man is the colour of parchment, and his hands and 
mouth are generally stained with tobacco juice. He is 
atrociously untidy in appearance, thinking nothing of 
receiving the most distinguished guests in his shirt 
sleeves. 

A GREAT prima donna enjoys some of the privi- 
leges of royalty. It appears, for instance, that Madame 
Patti, when invited to dinner, asks. permission to bring 
her own champagne. At least so a cofrespondent was 
told by Nicolini at a breakfast with Patti and Nicolini 
at a foreign hotel. ‘* Madame can drink only one brand 
—very brut,” said Nicolini. ‘One cannot be too care- 
ful.” “Itis being careful that has preserved my voice,” 
added Patti. “Sir Morell Mackenzie Once asked, from 
curiosity, toexamine my throat. I was frightened; I 
thought something was the matter, and they would not 
tell me; but Nicolini persuaded me, and Mackenzie 
made me say, ‘Oh! Ah!’ and open my mouth wide 
enough to swallow all the other prima donnas. Well, 
he said that I had the throat of a girl of twenty; that 
the vocal cords were absolutely normal; that I could 
sing for ten years more, and then, with the same 


care, for another ten years. This repaid me for my 
fright.” 


WEEK ENDING 
Psp. 2, bs. 


FOOTBALL NOTES, 


OxFoRD and Cambridge Universities meet: 
Association football at Queen’s Club grounds, W.. ; 
Kensington, on February 22nd. Both ’Varsity ty... 
are above the average in ability, and an interestin. 
game is bound to result. The Cambridge forwards ii... 
a particularly speedy lot; S. S. Taylor, on the rivl,, 
wing, is, perhaps, the slowest, but on the other hand, |.. 
is decidedly the cleverest of the five. Taylor has f1.- 
anenty played for the Corinthians and the Casu:J- 

rior to entering at Pembroke College he was a studen 
at Aldenham School, Herts. 


ANOTHER Light Blue forward who is decided|, 
not lacking in either pace or cleverness is C. J. Burnin. 
the smallest member of the team. Educated at Malver; 
College, Burnup early displayed proficiency at vario::. 
games, being ere leaving, captain of cricket. foot)l! 
and racquets. Not only has he gained his Blue at th 
Association game at Cambridge, but the Corinthi:: 
and other big clubs have been glad to enlist his serview- 
Fast and a good dribbler, he is full of energy ita: 
resource. He has not yet made so great a name at tl: 
summer pastime, but is a fair all-round player, au: 
assisted the Gentlemen of England against I” Zine; 
last year. 


IRELAND seems once more likely to bear off the Tut. «- 
national championship at Rugby football, and if sucee.. 
again attends them it will he well deserved, and the player- 
of the distressful isle will receive the hearty conyratul:'- 
tions of followers of the game in Great Britain. In form 
years Irish forwards have always been famous fo: 
determination, clever footwork, and great pace. Now i: 
would seem that combination amongst the backs Ii- 
reached a higher pitch of development in Ireland than 
elsewhere away from Wales. The consequence is. tl: 
forwards having even improved upan thelr old-tins: 
displays, their national team is a most formidable sid 
to oppose, as England, easily enough victorious ov 
Wales, found out to their cost at Leeds the other di y. 


THE best of this year’s forwards in the Irish team i- 
by common consent admitted to he C. V. Rooke. Dish: i- 
the characteristic feature of his play. He is suspected of 
not always making the fullest possible use of his wei. 
in the scrummages, but there is no question as to hi- 
ability when play gets loose. Well over 6ft. in heizhc. 
and weighing close on thirteen stone, he is of powertui 
physi me and very fast. At one time a three-quarter. 
pack, Rooke went forward when he joined the Dubli:: 
University team, in which he played for four years, bir : 
captain in 1893, when “Trinity ” won the Leinster cup 
He first played for Ireland in 1891, and has rarely bwe. 
absent from the team since. It was he who mo-i 
frequently led the Irish forwards in those terrific rir 


for the English goal which so greatly taxed our defer 
at Leeds. 


Since E. Forrest practically retired from Ia‘er. 
national football (he has been assisting the Richmowi 
F.C. and Southampton Trojans this season, and w.s 
selected for Ireland, but could not play), the captaincy «! 
the team has been intrusted to J. “a O'Connor, ancthe: 
typical Irish forward. O'Connor is of very similar }nuil-| 
to Rooke, but just a trifle taller and a trifle heavier. H- 
is now nearly twenty-eight years of age, but is hy 1 
means anxious to contemplate the possibility of an 11!) 
retirement from the game. He joined the Becti- 
Rangers in 1885, and with them gained his first expor- 
ences of Rugby football. Prior to that time he h::! 
gained some distinction as a cross-country ruin. 
Very soon after his first connection with the famer- 
Rangers, he gained a place in their cup team. 1 plac 
which he has ever since retained without difficuity. 
Upon two occasions whilst he has held the captaincy. ti 
team has won the Leinster cup. He was chosen t- 
represent Ireland for the first time in 1888, when he w.'- 
a member of the team which met the Maoris. A: 
accident in the match with England last year preven!« | 
him from being able to boast of an unbroken serie= «i 
International matches in which he has played. Int i! 
least he has the satisfaction of knowing that he }:- 
been invited to play in every match since his fir- 
appearance. 


£100 INSURANCE 


FOR 


FOOTBALL PLAYERS: 


We undertake to pay ONE HUNDRED POUNDS ° 
whomsoever the proprietors of PEARSON'S WEEKLY :.. 
decide to be the next of kin of any Jootball player who. - 
with his death by an accident while actually playing fov'l : 
The only condition is that the player in question siust |. t 

ssessor of a copy of the current number of PEARSON'S 

EEKLY, thich must bear his usual signature in inl ou | 
line left blank at the foot of this notice. The copy nced i! 
upon the person at the time of the accident. Notice of acciil.. ' 
must be given within three days, and death must hare ocev rr! 
within tieenty-four hours of the accident. 


Bigned 
Availadle until midnight, February 29th, 1606, 


“Page 16.” 


WEEK ENDING 
yy, 29, 1896. 


ARMY NOTES. 


No. 24. 


A FRrencH military moaee “ 4 
iers’ . been studying statistics on the subject, 
Soldiees' Haale e come to fis conclusion that in the 
sous avinies of Western Europe a soldier has a threc- 
ful better chance of living now than he had thirty 
votre ago—so long, that is, as he remains in the ranks. 
i “very army save ourown, discharges on account of ill- 
ie-lth have increased; in ours it is exactly the other 
uov, A proof, I take it, that the medical examination 
jwiove joining ts stiffer than it is popularly supposed 
te be. 


A “CorporaAL MarksMAN” writes 


Pistols :ne that he has been reading an article 
as Military in which it was suggested that our 
Weapons soldiers should be armed with 


revolvers, and takes exception to 
the idea on the grounds that, in the excitement of a 
charee or melée, it might often happen that a man 
would hit one of his own corps instead of the enemy. 
There ix much to justify this view, and for the rank and 
tile I do not think that the pistol or revolver 
«a serviceable weapon, but it may interest my 
vorrespondent to know that about two years ago an 
onder was issued authorising drivers in the R.A. to 
carry revolvers, and in their case it must, in my opinion, 
Le of decided advantage. 


I am often asked what is the average 
Commissions number of men promoted from the 
irom the Ranks. ranks year by year, and the following 
summary of the last ten years may be 
ef interest to my readers. The number of non-com- 
:uissioned officers promoted to (combatant) commissioned 
rak during the period named, being as follows: In 1886, 
tenty-four; 1887, thirty ; 1888, thirty-five ; 1889, four. 
tren: 1840, sixteen; 1891, twelve; 1892, twelve; 1893, 
eiciteen; L894, twenty-four; 1895, twenty-three; or a 
yourly average of nearly twenty-one pe annum. The 
inmuerous correspondents who have asked me questions 
as te their chances of obtaining a commission by enlist- 
inc, will do well to ponder over these figures. 


On January Ist, 1895, the total strength 

Recruiting in of our army was returned at 220,009 

1895. of allranks ; and during the succeeding 

twelve months some 50,000 men, nearly 

all of fair education, offered themselves for enlistment; 

6.00 being accepted. the remaining 15,000 being 
rejected for various causes. 

Notwithstanding the ever increasing difficulty which 
presents itself to reserve men seeking employment in 
civil life, nearly all the 35,000 recruits enlisted for 
“short” service (three years or seven), and nearly half 
of them returned their ages as hetween eighteen and 
Lineteen. 

THE details as to age ufforded in the 
foregoing paragraph may possibly, to 
u certain extent, afford an answer to 
the much-discussed question of why 
discharged soldiers, with good charac- 
ters to recommend them, find it difficult to obtain 
vinployment when returning to civil life. It is obvious 
tet. lulof eighteen or nineteen cannot have acquired 
‘ny special knowledge of a trade or calling, and the 
renlt is that on leaving the army they fall into the 
ciomal or unskilled labour class, which is, unfortunately, 
itsays full to overflowing. 
HitHeERrTO the outcry has been against 
ill-fitting boots. Now that the route 
marching has been in full swing for 
a _ several months, I am glad to note that 
‘tteution is being drawn to the fact that the soldier 
(ght to Le recompensed in some way for the extra wear 
al tear which his boots are subjected to in consequence, 
A writer in the Pant Matt GazETTe puts the 
‘tter very sensibly in pointing out that whereas 
‘unnerly, on the average, route marching did not exceed 
ven or eight miles a week, and that only for a short 
Period, the average mileage now covered Sisculout the 
winter is seldom less than thirty miles a week ; and yet 
the two pairs of boots per annum, which were considered 
qdictent in the past, are still looked upon as equal to 
the extra strain involved by increased route marchin 
nnd the annual mane@uvres. Even supposing that (with 
care’ they last the allotted time, the cost of repairs, 
“hich must be much greater than formerly, has to come 
font of the soldier's pocket, and is undoubtedly the cause 
Of much legitimate grumbling. 
Wuitst on the above subject I may 
add a few words on my own account 
cd ,  anent the advice which has been so 
ne Houaly given to our soldiers to render their boots 
ae comfortable by the appbeeaen of that excellent 
Ten ‘ preservative—dubbin—but it is not without its 
“en's ‘ia drawhack, unfortunately, as leather thus 
whee oe to insure good effects the application 
ony e thorough—does not ever afterwards take a 
eel uite so coal as could be desired, and unless 
ure very much changed since my time a man who 
out on guard or otber parade with his boots “all 
mike he have an unpleasant experience. What is 
eauly haa € issue ofa third pair of boots per man, 
Nd ann) Patrs to be kept for route marching, drills, 
‘aneuvyes, and the third for parade work. 


The Age at 
which 
Men Enlist. 


More Boots 
Wanted, 


Rub in Dubbin. 


hes 
Mrned 
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THE present Maharajah of Jeypore has had a some- 
what romantic career. 

Fora long time he lived in exile on an «allowance of 
five shillings a week; but one day he suddenly found 
himself raised to the throne and the possessor of an 
income of half a million sterling a year. 

Acording to the usual custom among Eastern poten- 
tates, who are in constant fear of poison froma rival to 
the throne, his predecessor only settled the succession 
three hours before his death; and out of some hundred 
relatives with equal claims, to the surprise of all, he 
chose the present one, then only just of age. 

In addition to the annual income, there was found in 
the treasury half a million sterling in solid silver, which 
took twenty-three days to count over. 


-_ Oh oe 


ONE THING SUITED HIM. 


“WELL, how do you like our arrangements?” said 
the proprictor of a bathing establishment at one of the 
principal sea-side resorts on the Riviera. 

“I'm sorry, sir,” replied Bangs, “that I can't give 
Sa a flattering reply. In fact, my bathing suit was too 
arge, and kept coming off.” 

“Indeed, Iam sorry; everything else was all right, 
wasn’t it?” 

“No; the apartment into which you sent me to dress 
was very dark and wet; the mirror was cracked, and I 
was very much annoyed by rats.” 

“Tam very sorry, I assure you, Mr. Bangs. I hope 
you found no other vexations ¥ 

“ Well, no; only your towel was wet, your comb con- 
tained only two teeth, standing apart in isolated 
seclusion at each end of the comb, and the man in the 
next apartment reached over and stole my watch.” 

“ Well, I am sorry indeed. Then there is nothing 
connected with my establishment worthy of praise?” 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Brown, you have a very fine ocean 
attached to your bathing establishment ; indeed, sir, you 
can compliment yourself on having one of the best 
oceans in this vicinity. A very good ocvean—a first- 
class ocean, sir!” 

S wei es 


WHY SAILORS ARE SO SCARCE, 


“You may take it from me that every British llue- 
jacket reckons to be able to settle any three foreigners,’ 
said a huge weather-beaten sailor the other day.“ This 
is no war bluster, but the opinion of any ship's com- 
pany you like to name. However, although the navy's 
right enough and fighting’s good sport—in fact, the men 
are just dying for a decent set-to—I’ve had about 
enough, and I’m going to join the police force 
instead. 

“ Ah, you ask why. The fact is there's plenty of dis- 
cipline in the police, but there’s a bit too much of it 
aboard a man-o’-war. Not that we object to hard work, 
mind you—we're used to that—but what we can't stand 
is them little boy sailors of thirteen or thereabouts 
what come aboard and think themselves experienced 
adinirals. There’s tremendous discontent in the navy 
because of these lads, who are the cause of no end of 
men leaving. Theyre allowed to order about men 
who've been fifteen years in the service. The other day 
one of ‘em said: 

“+The ship's looking dirty. Tuck in that there bit of 
string on the yard.’ 

“That isn't no string, sir,’ said the man; * it’sa dead 
man.’ 

“Of course it was a bit of rope, not string: Lut these 
pieces of rope hanging out are known as dead men. It 
shows how the boys know the business. It don’t matter 
what you've done or not done, if one of these boys 
reports you you're bound to get punished. ‘Must 
punish you to satisfy the officer,’ is what you're told 
when you're brought up. 

“One thing's certain, if you've got a yood lot of 
officers you've got a good shipscompany. but once these 
babies in new clothes begin their work the men start 
grumbling. A man who's been twenty years at sea 

ion’t like to be ordered about by a boy what's only just 
done cutting his teeth. 

“The boys are all we complain about. The food we 
don't mind. Salt horse—oh, that’s beef—a hundred and 
fifty years old we get used to; we manage to push our 
teeth through Noah's Ark pork, and I tell you honestly 
we thrive on it. A muan-o’-war's the place for a fellow 
with a poor appetite. We're allowed one pound of meat 
u day each and what we don’t eat we get credit for. It's 
like this. Supposing twenty of you are at a table, well. 
the butcher asks you how much meat you want; if you 
say ten pounds he credits your lot with ten pounds of 
meat or three shillings and fourpence. You're allowed 
fourpence on every pound of meat that rightly belongs 
to you and you don’t eat, and with this money you can 
buy butter and one or two extras. 

“ But life on board's all right except for the boys who, 
because they don't know their proper place, are driving 
good sailors out of the Navy. 

“Do many get sea-sick? I should rather say so. 
Some men get so bad with the motion that they have to 
be invalided home.” 


THE STORY OF THE RED CROSS 
AND THE WoMAN WHO Was CALLED THE 
“ ANGEL OF THE BATTLEFIELD.” 

THE original Red Cross movement had its origi with 
M. Henri Dunant. a Swiss gentleman, a member of the 
Society of Public Utility of Switzerland. Huppenins to 
witness the Lattle of Solferino, in Italy, June 24th, 1X50, 
he became horror-stricken by the needless sufferings of 
the wounded and dying, who lay upon the field for days 
without medical aid. : 

M. Dunant described in a souvenir book which he 
wrote, the scenes which so profoundly stirred him. He 
also set forth in his book plans for joining the govern- 
ments of the world in an international compact which 
shonid afford immunity and protection to civil aid upon 
battlefields, thereby augmenting the military medical 
facilities and reducing the needless suffering. 

His idens were earnestly taken up by his society, and 
with the aid and co-operation of the Swiss Federal 
Councils, a conference of nations was held in Genevi in 
October, 1803, and was followed by the Geneva Conven- 
tion of August, 1864, at which the treaty which bears 
that name was created. This treaty was at once signed 
by sixteen leading nations, which number has since been 
increased to forty. The whole question of giving help 
to the wounded in time of war, was carefully considered 
by the delegates from the various nations ; and thecruel 
methods of warfare, such as the use of explosive bullets, 
were forbidden. 

The English-speaking race to-day associates the 
name Red Cross at once with that of Miss Clara 
Barton. who is now president of the International Red 
Cross Society. 

During the American Civil War no name became 
more deservedly famous than thatof Clara Barton, whose 
departure to Turkey to help the Armenians is a matter 
of recent history. She began with the first battle 
of the war, and she continued till the end of the 
struggle. Recognising at once the almost helpless 
condition of nurses for effective worl, she undertook to 
organise the work of relief. She went to the front, and 
was everywhere at the post of duty and toil. A frail 
woman, she was endowed with immense tenacity, and i 
gift for accomplishing a great deal at a little cost. 

From that moment to the close of the war, the name 
Clara Barton was 1 watchword of honour and devotion. 
The soldiers called her “The Angel of the Battle- 
field. 

After the war Miss Burton came to Europe. She was 
in Berne when the war broke ont between France and 
Germany in 1870. Here she was visited by the origina- 
tors of the Red Cross Society, und requested to go tu 
the front and aid with her immense experience. It was 
thus that she became identified with this grand inter- 
national movement to relieve the war of its horrors and 
make mercy greater than vengeance. 

Miss Barton was an invalid, but she could not find it 
in her heart not to respond. and went at once inside the 
lines of the German army. After some active service 
on the battlefields she was called to the comt of the 
Grand Duchess of Baden to assist the duchess in velief 
matters. There she stayed until after the taking of 
Strasburg, which city she entered with the German 
amy. She went fromcity to city, as from battlefield 
to battlefield. and everywhere was recognised asa woman 
of extraordinary ability. 
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WHO WILL WIN THE BOAT-RACE? 


Mr. Vivian NickaLts Discourses ON OARSMEN 


AND Famous COACHES. 


FAILURE in recognising the name of Mr. Vivian 
Nickalls would argue an ignorance of matters aquatic 
almost impossible to conceive. Having once seen this 
gentleman it would indeed be difficult to erase him from 
memory. Tall and broad shoulders, hands in pocket, 
the silk hat of everyday civilisation pushed far back 
from the brow, Mr. Nickalls gives one the idea of a 
typical happy-go-lucky young Englishmim, fond of 
pleasure, yet withal a good Pusiness man. En 
upon the London Stock Exchange, amid the varying 
babel created by “ bulls” and “bears,” the amateur 
champion of the ‘Thames was found a few days back by 
@ representative of this journal. 

Incidentally, it may be mentioned, Mr. Nickalls has 
secured the Wingfield Sculls (carrying with them the 
title of Championship of the Thames) on three occasions, 
the Goblets at Henley four times, twice partnered by 
his brother, Mr. Guy Nickalls, and twice Py. Mr. 
Fletcher, the Grand in 1891, the Stewards’ in 1892 and 
1895, and the Diamonds in 1891. He has also pulled in 
the Oxford University eight over the Putney to Mort- 
lake course three times, at No. 3 in 1891 and 1892, and 
at No. 5 in 1893. On each of these dates the Dark 
Blues were successful in placing a win to their credit. 

With these performances Mr. Nickalls is naturally 
well-fitted to discourse upon sculling in general. He 
may at once be said to be a good subject. With river 
and 'Varsity lore at his fingers’ ends, his conversation is 
invariably of an interesting character. 

‘What do I think of University form ?” he requeried 
in part reply to a question. ‘‘ Well, my opinion is that 
"Varsity form has greatly improved of late. That may 
be explained by the fact that more good men have gone 
up, and that more rowing is done. Oxford have perhaps 
a preponderance of talent at the present time, as there 
has been 4 great influx from Eton. Of course the pre- 
sidents rely largely upon men drawn from this school as 
@ reserve, seeing it is the only one of the public schools 
im which rowing is generally pursued. Cambridge have 
had many difficulties to contend against of Jate, such as 
the selection of a president. They, however, appear to 

a good crew this year, fine and heavy, and they 
should of course come on considerably before they are 
seen upon the Thames. Oxford? Oh,I can say the 
same of them. They are also very good, and may 
ped turn out to be the best that have represented 
their University for a long time. 

“ As regards the best strokes of recent years, I should 

lace Fletcher in the premier position umongst the 

eavy-weights. Pitman was a good man, but nothing 
superlative. He may be said to be a es fuir stroke, 
but not par excellence. For Cambridge, Wauchope was 
undoubtedly their best stroke. He knew how to keep 
his crew together. Since the latter ceased rowing 
Gardiner has been very good. 

“What weight do I think a stroke should be? Per. 
sonally, I should prefer one from lst. 7lb. to 12st. I 
don't care for a light stroke, although I may at once say 
such an oarsman is born. not made. There are very few 
good strokes. Their great fault is this: They do not 

ive the heavy men in the boat sufficient time to get 
through with their work. Amongst the light strokes I 
should say that Higgins, who stroked Oxford, was the 
best I remember off-hand. He is a wonderfully 
little man, weighing about 9st. 10lbs., but getting in a 
very long stroke for his size. A man of medium weight, 
bonerer: is about the best for such a position in the 

t. 

“As regards the weight of a crew, I should back a 
heavy lot upon the Putney course every time. At 
Henley a light crew would possess about an equal 
chance of winning. That may be explained in this 
way. At Putney you meet with « lot of rough water 
and wind, and the bigger men have more stamina to 
get through the four miles. At Henley it is more of 
@ sprint all the way. Comparing the two, the first- 
named course is the most tiring. but it is a terrible 
drag on the latter. I myself would sooner row a race 
at Putney, for, although you are pumped at the finish, 
you recover much quicker. In sprinting you are told 
that a quarter of a mile, to keep going all the way, is 
harder to run than a mile. hat is how the two 
. courses I have mentioned work out. Henley, all 
sprinting; Putney, a long drag.” 

‘And now, Mr. Nickalls,” was the next query, ‘“ what 
sort of stroke do you favour?” 

The reply came without a moment's hesitation : 

“One with a sound finish, d out well, 
and with a g swing and leg-drive. I don't go 
im for so much hard work at the start of a stroke, 
but to get your scull out of the water, pulling every 
inch, is imperative. What you want is to keep the 
boat travelling between the strokes. This can onl 
be accomplished in the manner I have described. 
If your scull comes out of the water with no force 
behind it, well, naturally there is nothing to keep up 


the epeet 

“Coming to individual scullers, I should place my 
brother Guy head and shoulders above the rest. He was 
always far better than me. He has been the best sculler 
for years and years, and the races he rowed at the last 
Henley regatta were perbaps his greatest efforts. I may 
mention, however, that he does not intend to scull again. 


a 
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He will perhaps do a little rowing this year, but no 
sculling. 

“Training causes me little trouble. I train myself by 
having a spin in the morning. In diet I cut off potatoes, 
bread, sugar, pastry, and, in a degree, butter. The 
latter puts on too much Hesh. . 

“I commence rowing two or three times a week in 
March, and in April and so on up to the Henley week, 
whenever, in fact, I find it possible to get away from 
business. Earlier in the season I run several miles every 
evening in order to get rid of superfluous fat. I ama 
non-smoker, so I have not to cut off tobacco. I may 
say, however. that I am firmly of opinion smoking 
interferes with the ‘ wind.’ i 

‘When I commence training I drink beer, as much as 
I feel inclined to take, champagne occasionally, and if I 
feel run down, a little stout. But in respect of training 
it is all a matter of individual constitution. Guy, for 
instance, g.ts very fat during the winter. He does not 
drink beer when preparing for his season’s engagements, 
and he also cuts off butter. I suppose as I perspire at 
every pore when sculling, I require more liquid refresh- 
ment than a smaller mun. At all events I do not stint 
myself in quantity. 

“Men, when training for the "Varsity Boat Race, rise 
about seven in the morning, and live very plainly. Fish, 
eggs, or chops for breakfast, varied day by day; ordi- 
nary cold lunch and ealad (you require plenty of green 
food), with biscuits and butter or stewed fruit; and a 
plain tea—that is the usua! diet. When the crew get 
upon the Thames, however, the work is much harder. 

e men are taken out for pedestrian exercise before 
embarking or going in for tubbing exercise. The 
lighter men sprint about one inmared and fifty yards, 
and the heavier have to run three-quarters of a mile or 
a mile. Little or no alteration is made in the matter of 
food. All the old fallacies about under-done beef and 
so on are fairly exploded, and even now complaints are 
sometimes made that the training is too strict. 

“The best coaches for racing, I should say, are 
McLean, Muttlebury, J. B. Close, Moore, Trevor-Jones, 
and Lehmann. Muttlebury is a capital man to get 
hard work out of the crew. Trevor-Jones believes in a 

d long stroke, Moore in one of a medium length, but 
lose favours a short one. Luck has, of course, a lot to 
do with the reputation of a coach. Lehmann, for 
instance, Las had a lot of good crewe, and as a result 
they have won many races. The great thing, however, 
is for a crew to possess confidence in their coach. They 
don’t mind working then.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Nickalla chatted pleasantly upon 
the duties of a trainer, and upon the status of pro- 
fessional racing in England. A trainer, he remarked, 
was paid anything from £2 10s. to £5 a week during the 
period of his duties. The latter were to look after his 
employer's boats, act as pacemaker when at practice, 
and to rub the sculler down when he came ashore after 
aspin. Professional rowing, in Mr. Nickalls’ opinion, 
had little to recommend it. 
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THEIR Business METHODSs.—‘ Well,” said Bill Yuss, 
“I've taken a powder for my headache, a pellet for my 
liver, and a capsule for my‘gouty foot. Now, what 
puzzles me is. how do the things know the right place to 
go to after they get inside?” 


ste 


He: “Then I think you had better marry a fireman. 
Good-evening!” 
—- f= 


Maup: “ What do you do when a man persists in 

ooking for a dance and you don’t care to dance with 
im?” 

Marie: “ Tell him my card is full.” 

Maud: “ But supposing it ien’t, and he still persiats ? ” 

Marie: “ Then Tinsist that it is, and let him see that 
it isn’t.” 

—— 

REVENGE.— Wife (from the window) : “ Well, I declare. 
John, I wouldn't spend time sprinkling the dust in our 
neighbour’s backyard—especially when they are people 
who talk about us the way they do.” 

Husband: “That's all right, thy dear; their pet 
poodle was washed this morning—now he’s out there 
rolling in the mud. Trust your husband, my sweet, for 


thoughtfulness.” 
—-1-—__ 


THE modern small boy can discount even the greatest, 
traveller. He starts by asking: 

“ Ever seen an avalanche in the Alps P” 

“Certainly, my son, certainly.” 

“ And elephants in Asia?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And tigers in Africa P” 

“Plenty of them.” 

“ Ever see a Polar bear?” 

“ Several.” 

“ Ever see any wild monkeys?” 

“ Thousands. 

“Did you ever see a—a Polar bear chasin’ a elephant 
with a tiger on his back, and a lot of monkeys laughin’ 
tosee a avalanche comin’ after ‘em ?” 


Have you read this week’s number of SHORT STORIES? There is something in it that may interest you. 
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NEW SERIAL STORY. 


The Final War. 


Vv. 
be Story of tbe Great Betrayal. 


By Louts TRACY 
ILLUSTRATED BY ERNEST F. SHERIE. 


——0 02a 2-2 ——— 
SUMMARY. 


1x05, Wur is declared against Great Britain by France and 
ter , Anattack on Worthiny is repulsed. a 
Irene, daughter of Lord Eskdale, British Ambassudor ot Paris, is 
vol to Captain Edward Harington, Lord Eskdule’s Military 
At he, and Lieutenant Rodney, of H.M.8. Maguijicent, to Harington’s 
Sus? Ethel. 
. \ marvellous magazine rifle, invented by a Mr. Thompson, is teste. 
‘Lhe torpedo-boat destroyer, the Horact, with Rodney in command, 
lc ves Gibraltar to prevent the French from seizing the Suez Canal. 
Outpacing the French fleet the Hornet succeeds in blowing up the 
1 goes on triumphantly to Perim. The council of the allies at 
ghast at the destruction of Suez and the news that the Straits 
tar are blockaded. 
‘Li creat naval engayement between the allicd Powers and the 
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Keies' results in vietors for the latter. 
lieparations are mude for the invasion of France and Germany. 
Hevreis chosen ay the point of attack with the object of gaining P cris. 


A‘ervitic engageucnt follows, and Captain Hariugton gains the V.C. 


an tul.boru resistance the French are routed. 
a uving news of this victury Sir Evelyn Wood sets sail with his 
\pe n for Germany. A small but powerful fleet under Sir Nowell 


2s the attention of the enemy at the mouth of the Kiel 
tile the muin body of troops arrive with a ln escort 


a of Stralsund, A brigule of cavalry under Colonel khart 


1 
tia ‘ks und captures the town from the reir, The next moring 


viet04) Euglishmen lay encamped on German soil. The United States 
ineaivs hile remain neutral, but contemw) lite,as the President's Message 
declares, the ultimate annexation of Cunndlu. The merchants of New 
York parchase £40,000,000 of the nowly-created stock. Admiral 
Mal. in commands the United States Fleet to muintuin the security of 
her merchintuiwa. The British win the battle of Les Rois ad’ Yvetot. 
‘The allies full buek on Russian aid, and their leaders set out by special 
train to interview the Tsar, 


CHAPTER XIX. (continued). 

As the train steamed out of the railway station, bearing 
the emissaries of France and Germany, the popular excite- 
went and cnthusiasm were extraordinary. M. Hanotaux 
wis bo:hly lifted from his carriage and carried into the 
saloon that lay waiting for him and his brother diplomats. 
The air rang with the shouts and plaudits of an intoxicated 

wople. 

F But the journcy to Russia was not one of unmixed 
pleasure, M. Hanotaux and M.de Visne, who represented 
the Republic, and Count Caprivi and Gencral Dampf, who 
acted on behalf of Germany, were ill at eas2. 

Their first bold strokes at England ha/l failed disastrously. 
Two armies and two fleets had been destroyed. But, worse 
than this in the eye of honour, the English soldier had set 
lis fo t upon both dominions. Paris itself was threatened, 
Stralsund had been seized. Nearly half a million men— 
hold, confident, desperate — with no one knew how many 
more preparing to follow them, menaced the existence of the 
two empires, 

“Tam not sure that we are right,” said Caprivi gloomily, 
“in calling in Russia. She is acting now as ever the part 
of the fox. We do the fighting, but it is she who will carry 
off the booty.” 

“ Nothing casier than to retract,” replied Hanotaux with 
a sneer. “ You have anarmy of four millions, I believe. 
It is twenty to one.” 

Coprivi ground his teeth. 

“There's no need of cheap satire,” he declared. “ You 
know as well as I do that the German reserves are strong 
enonh to conquer the world. France and Germany 
togeLier have an army of over seven millions of men. What 
fon cay possibly be an object of dread?” 

“Well?” 

“You know perfectly well the danger. 
united, of course, but——” 

“ But,” Hanotaux took up the seutence, “you are not a 
free people. There is no need for concealment,” he con- 
tinued, seeing Caprivi eager to retort. “Let us face the 
facts steadily. | Yonr Emperor has been engaged in killing 
individual freedom. Ho has established a tyranny worse 
that that of the Tsar of Russia. If you had to call upon 
your shopkeepers and citizens you would stand in hourly 
danger of a socialist rising that would depose your Emperor 
and destroy your capital. You dare not, in a war unpro- 
voked as this, call on your reserves.” 

“And you ?” hotly interposed General Dumpf. 

“Weare, [ admit, in much the same predicament. We 
have, gentlemen, been labouring under a terrible mistake. 
Let vs admit it frankly. Our huge armies and magnificent 
reserves, forced into service, are not available, as the mere 
statist would tell us, for purposca of war. Let the French 
Government call upon the French people—after » blunder 
s0 ghastly as to make the step necessary —and there will be 
a third revolution. No Cabinet could stand the shock. As 
for Germany, a collection of states with their jealousics and 
vanities and selfish interests, you cannot expect that your 
conscripts willrush toarms when youhave troddenupon them, 
denied them free speech and free religion and public rights. 
It is ina moment of national agony like this that national 
dcfe:ts are most apparent.” 

Caprivi was silent for a moment or two and then remarked 
With emphasis : 

“You ave right in the main. 


Vglond at once. 
seldivy 


Germany is 


We should have crushed 
We forgot that every Englishman isa 
by instinct and Ly inheritance. Give Britain a 
mount to breathe in and the earth swarms with her 
wecnics, the seas teem with her flects.” 
Sil, there is a limit,” interposed Duinpf sayaciously. 

. limit!” laughed Hanotaux. “ Annihilate one army 
and there are two in its place.” 
, "'Trne!” quietly put in Caprivi. 
that it was the raw levies o 
Waterloo!” 


“You will remember 
Surrey that won the day at 
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The two Frenchmen turned pale with anger at the remark, 


and the German General interposed quickly : 

“Lot there be no quarrelling,” he said. “ We are friends 
and allics now, and the task before us is not an easy one. 
We must, for our own credit, do everything to prevent the 
necessity of calling out the Reserves. ‘That would Iw an 
ignominy not to be endured. Russia has given her word; 
she will now vive her armies. It may cose us something: 
but there is no looking back. England must be cruashe:l 
now, or for ever dominate the earth.” 

The four ambassadors were treated with grave ceremony 
at St. Petersburg. The phlegmatic Russians, never eager to 
welcome a defeated ally, regarded than with aw coldness 
which the French statesmen observed with much misviving. 
There were no rapturous crowds to acclaim them, only a 
few casual bystanders gathered on the coracrs of the streets 
to gaze curiously into the carriage. ‘The Russian capital 
was indifference itself. 

The audience given at the Royal Palace was one of the 
strangest in history. ‘Three of the most powerful nations 
in the world were meeting in conference, and their one 
object was the destruction of the great people who had 
taught each the art of government. 

They met in the Tsar’s private study. 
pressive spectacle. 

The young Tsar, filled with a sense of the divine right of 
monarchy, possessed of the madness of autocracy which 
Dlindly believed in the inspiration of its mission, received 
the French and German legatees with a chill, imperial 
dignity. 

On his right sat General GourLo, the only statesman 
admitted into the imperial confidence. The Tsar’s impetuous, 
often arrogant temper was balanced by the shrewd, caleu- 
lating genius of a diplomat who had no illusions, and 
weighed his men as the analyst weighs the ingredients of a 
poison. 

With infinite skill and sayacity M. Hanotaux unfolded 
the designs of the united powers and sought to show the 
necessity for Russia’s intervention. 

“We have the enemy in our yrasp,” hc argued. “There 
are two British armies landed npon the Continent. One of 
them is hemmed in a few hundred miles from Paris. The 
other is hopelessly inclosed in the defences of Stralsund. 
We are millions to their thousands, Our victory is a 
matter of days. But ——” 

“Brat you come to St. Petersbury!” 
Gourko. 

“We come, it is true, but why ? 
position is simple. We can defeat the enemy. But that 
is not enough, If England is to be crushed, she must be 
crushed at once, and not only on our shores, but on her own. 
Every day iakes shorter the distance that separates her 
from her colonies. These Saxons have the brute instinct 
of the family. Give them aimonth and we shall have the 
Canadian, the African, the Australian, and the Indian 
fighting side by side in Europe. If it were only needed to 
beat England, it is done. What can hal’ a million avail 
against seven inillions ? But much more is necded. England 
must be overwhelmed, invaded, blotted out, and that at 
once. We must be in London in a fort- 
night. Otherwise we shall not be fight- 
ing a country but a whole hemisphere! 

The Tsar turned full on the spaker. 

“ Arve your millions not enough for this ?” 
he asked. 

“Your Majesty,” answered Count Caprivi, 
“jit is, youare aware, dangerous at all times 
to call up the whole fighting strength of a 
nation ; but under such conditions, after— 
y well let me frankly say it, after failure 
which should have been success, it might 
Hy, be disastrous, A nation roused to action 
iN) is a terrible force that may strike we 
"know not where !” 

“ Your meaning is clear,” said the Tsar 
with « certain proud scorn. ‘“ Your de- 
mocracy, it appears, knows how to 
dance and play, but it clearly is still a child. You, M. 
Hanotaux, are afraid of this great infant you have called to 
life. He plays in his nursery now with rattles and nine- 
pins; but at times it is crowns and portfolios and even 
heads that he plays with. And you, Count, are afraid to 
arm your loyal burghers for fear that gunpowder will 
teach them the secret of freedom.” 

“ No, sire,” replied Caprivi with dignity. “ We are pre- 
pared to do our part as heaven may will. Butis it fair that 
the burden should fall upon two nations who have no less to 
gain than you? Ruasia will not decline the responsibility 
which her profit demands from her.” 

“ What?” exclaimed the Tear, suddenly rising, and hot 
with passion. ‘“ Do you deem that Russia stands in ail of 
Europe to secure whatever her heart is set on’ What are 
France and Germany to the splendid empire which is mine, 
an empire unmeasurable and irresistible, filling the two 
continents with its acres, sending forth its tendrils to every 
country, and slowly and silently absorbing the earth? 
France plays with her toy constitutions, sets up her sham 
ministries day after day, calls herself republic or monarchy 
as the whim seizes her, aye. and s-nds ridiculous trinkets to 
Sandy Hook, monuments of Europe's folly to America’s 
madness. And Germany? She wh/nes and pules for land 
like a fretful invalid, with a ruler who pipes and 
paints and chatters and stalks, as if kingship were 
n hucekstering, a mere jack-of-all-trades. — Russia _ is 
the sole, the great representative of the one lasting idea 
that the world can never forget—the idea of imperial sway, 
of autoeracy, of divine rulership. She stands aside and 
apart from all the nations. She needs them not. Some day 
they shall become part of her. The hour of the Slav is 
upon you; you feel it even now and stand abashed. ‘Talk 
not to me of Russia's fear of Britain or of the world itself.” 

Gourko, who bad listened gravely and with respect, here 
quickly interposeed. 

“Russia has no need of alliances,” he said. 
ask for help, she is not therefore deaf.” 


It was an im- 


drily interposed 


Your majesty, the 


“But if you 
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“ General,” exclaimed de Visne, “you will reme.hes that 

qa are committed. Your hand is set to the leasne of 
Surepe.” 

“In part,” replied the General. “We are inactive. If 
We interpose and reseue you from your unfortunate position 
what compensation do you propose =” 

“Compens tion!" cried Caprivi. 
India!” 

“We have Lidia as fee for inactivity.” 

“But it is the biggest prize of all!” 

“And well carned, surely. Had we moved there might 
have heen no need of a storming of Stralsund. If weare to 
send our armies and our ships we shall need some other 
price.” 

© And that is——” 

“Gentlemen,” said Gourko 
Turkey and Asia Minor.” 

The four delegates louked at one anothe: in hopeless 
astonishment. Russia, grasping in all she did, had out- 
witted them, Already the brunt of the war and all its 
horrors had fallen upon France and Germany. And now 
Russia demanded the two most coveted territories that 
earth still held out toa tempt nation’s vanity. 

There was ahurried consultation. The Tsar and Gourko 
sat apart, cold, impassive, inflexible. The game was theirs, 
They knew too well the pitiful dilemma of the suppliants 
to their favour. When M. Hanotaux sullenly announced 
acqwiescence in the monstrous terms proposed, barely a 
smile broke the rigid calmness of Gourko’s impenetrable 
face. 

* And what would you have us do?” he asked. 

Count Caprivi urged the necessity of breaking up the 
English navy. 

* Destroy the flect at Stralsund,” he said, “and we shall 
have crippled her strongest arm and caught the English 
army ina snare. Both Stralsund and Havre demand relief. 
Break through the blockade, sink the enemies’ ships, and 
we are free to decimate the land forces and make unopposed 
for British territory.” 

M. Hanotaux argued with this advice. 

Gourko whispered in his Sovereign’s ear. 
nodded assent and the General observed : 

“'That may be well as a matter for your own relief. But 
we have a larger duty before us. We must cripple England. 
What avail the fleets at Stralsund and Havre? They are 
imputent to do further harm. You can cut to pieces without 
ditticulty the rash adventurous men who have landed on 
your shores.” 

“Pardon me,” interposed Hanotaux, “the destruction 
of the English navy is the first consideration. Leave that 
alone and no matter what is done we have not yet 
begun.” 

“His Majesty thinks otherwise,” coldly replied Gouvko. - 
“ He is of opinion that our best course is to invade England 
now that she is unguarded and destitute of her men. Let 
us size the island and the flect can be decimated by degrees. 
You will never advance a step in the war till you have set 
foot upon British soil.” 

The envoys were not of his opinion; byt after some 
deliberation the crafty Gourko had wrung from them an 
adbnission that his plan was the wiser. 

For an hour the General and the envoys deliberated over 
the details of this new and terrible movement in the war, 
and then, with gracious condescension, the Tsar dismissed 
his visitors. 

When they ad left the apartment, General Gourko swiled 
grimly. 

_ And these are their statesmen !” he exclaimed. 

General,” was the Tsar's reply, “Heaven fights for 
Holy Russia. Her future expands resistless. This wer is 
but as an instrument for her omnipotence.” 

“The way isclear,” stid Gourko. “ With your permission, 
sire, I will see that a mes3age of sympathy is telegraphed to 
London. It is essential that there should be no suspicion 
of the part we shall so soon be playing.” 

The ‘T'sar turned upon his general a scornful glance. 

“General Gourko.” he said imperiously. “ We are not 
huckst:rs. Rassia has no need of lies. It is humiliating 
enough if she needs to keep back the truth; to speak th» 
lie is unworthy of her ruler and of one whom her ruler 
trusts.” 

Gourko smiled at this rebuke, retired, and sent tho 
telegram. : ' 

The envoys drove back to their hotel half mollified, half 
jubilant. Caprivi more than his companions was moody 
and silent. 

As the carriage was turning into the courtyard, an oath 
suddenly eseaped him, and the others, looking upon him, 
saw his face dark with rage. 

“Dupes!” he cried. 
“Dupes! Fools that 
weare. Isceit plainly 
enough!” 


“You have already 


impressively, “we claim 


The Tsar 
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© Whit do you Pe ann 
mean >" cried Hano- i- AO 
taux. ye 


“What do [mean ? 
Do you not seer We 
asked the Tsar to des- 
troy the English fleet. 
Any feo! can see it is 
our one hope of safety. 
And instead he insists A\ 
upon slipping by and ¢ 
landing on English \ 
soil.” : 

“Well?” 

“Ts it a0 inscrutable, this perfidious purpose ? 


They can 
do nothing if they land: England's citizens are still there. 


Can a few ships hope to master an Imperial island - No: 
they know full well that the move is only a blind. 
“For what 2” demanded de Visne. ; 
“Gourko wants to alarm England by threatening het 
shores. He hopes thereby to force her to send for her 
Indian army. ‘That arm of hers, thestrongest military arm 
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in the world, once on the high seas, and Russia can march 
across the boundary and take possession of India!” 
“ And we— +” . > 
“Bah! ‘We, indeed! Russia does not care a rap for us. 
She leaves us to invasion, to sieges, to blockade, to all the 
burden of the war. She is simply looki 


king ont for herself. 
She will sieze her own booty and leave us to pay the bill!” 


CHAPTER XX. 
Tue German Empexor. 

Str Evetyn Woop had successfully accomplished the 
difficult task committed to hin. 

A powerful English army had landed at Stralsund, and 
now occupied one of the strongest positions upon the sea- 
coast of Germany. 

It was true the English General had only 200,000 men, 

i whom were 1 ed the entire military forces of 
Germany. Although for the present the huge army of the 
“Fatherland” was variously engaged, part of it being 
occupied in Northern France and part still waiting with 
impatience upon the shores of the Mediterranean at 
Marseilles till their imprisoned transports might be able to 
get past the steel fence at Gibraltar and carry them to the 
agreeable task of dealing n blow at Great Britain herself, 
there was yet available for immediate purposes o large and 
well-trained force, which, in point of numbers, seemed likely 
to overwhebn the brave captors of Stralsund. 

Before twelve hours had elapsed nearly 400,000 men, 

thered from the Capital, froin Dantzic, from the Kiel 
Canal, and from the various military depots of the 
North, had made their way by rail to Grimmen, a town 
not twenty-five miles distant from Stralsund, and there 

d to crush the adventurous foe either by a 
decisive onslaught or by the painful agony of a determined 
siege. 

me enormous advantage Sir Evelyn Wood possesscd. 
The position he eccupied was such as a general might 
have prayed for. 

Behind him lay the marsh-bound city with its invulnerable 
sea walls. In the land-locked channel beyond rode the 
splendid fleet, that had so superbly silenced the guns of 


Rugen. 

‘Three lines of railway ran out from his base. That to 
his right ran beneath the Schleswig-Holstein Peninsula 
towards Litheck and Hamburgh ; that to his lefi to Stettin ; 
whilst due south a third mado direct to the German 
capital. 

Stationed at the convergence of these three railways, it 
was clear that the General could throw out his army 
in large and distinct masses for a considerable distance, 
and yet keep in ra id communication with every section. 
Whilst Sir Evelyn was inspecting the outlying district 
in the direct front, having for its centre the line to Berlin, 
he pointed out to those members of his staff nearest to him 
the natural advantages of his position. 

“Whatever the odds against us,” he observed, “ we chowd 
be invulnerable.” ‘ 

“Sq-leng as wo stay here, sir,” assented one of his 
cicers. 

“Do not look forward to an excursion into Germany yet 
awhile,” responded the General with a grim smile. “ Our 
auty is clear. We must cling to Stralsund with despora- 
tion. With 200,000 men not even Napoleon, with Wellington 
as chief of the staff, could march into a hostile country 
teeming with gigantic armics, No; we cannot atford to 
indulge in the mere vain glory of finatical heroism. Our 
inen have need of self-restraint a3 well as courage here.” 

“Then you intend to keep at Stralsund?” 

“Yes, In two days or less we shall he surrounded by an 
immense army, through which it will be impossible to cut 
our way. But luckily we have a strong position. I will 
establish my lines on thoge low hills, which are, I should 
calculate, about four miles away. With this spacious plain 
us my base, with three lines of railways, with a strong 
fortress at my back, it will not be difficult to remain here 
as long as our stores last.” 

“ And thus keep the Germans engaged *” 

“Exactly,” responded the General. “It is our part to 
hold stoutly to Stralsund and keep at us one or more of the 
German Army Corps. We shall thus prevent a massing of 
the two nations in France, and Lord Roberts's task will 
be so much the lighter. Don’t be afraid that there will be 
no fighting. We shall have to be troublesome, but we must 
not hazard a fixed en ment. We must wait in patience 
till we can go forward.” 

The officer looked at his general in surprise. 

“Wait?” he asked. ‘“ For what?” 

“Wait,” was the laconic reply, “till Canada and South 
Africa and Australia come swimming down the Baltic.” 

And with these words he tarned his horae’s head and rode 
hack to his quarters. 

Within a very few hours the 
first rough entrenchment of 
the English army was per- 
fected. Soldier and sailor, 
working side by side, with 
cheerful song and unfailing 
jest, accomplished miracles. 
Stralsund was once more her- 
self, and her guns gleamed 
more cruelly than ever over 
the blue water. 

Four miles distant from the 
outskirts of the town ran a low 
ridge of hills. Through deep 
cuttings the three railways 
burrowed their way east, 
south, and west, opening a 
passage to all Germany. Where these cuttings lay, Sir 
Evelyn Wood took up his main positions, throwing up 
earthworks which hourly became more formidable, and 
whence the British guns swept for miles the whole of the 
sheltcrlesa plain that to the south. In the delta 
formed by this line of forts and the town of Stralsund the 
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army lay encamped, sheltered by the sloping hills no less 


than by the guns. 

Of ammunition and supplies there was abundance. Hour 
after hour the ships gave up their wealth of stores, and it 
was quite clear that Sir Evelyn would be able, with ease, 
to maintain himself and his army in position for at least a 
month or six weeks. 

It was not long before the strength of his defence was 
afforded an opportunity for proof. 

On the day after the landing of the British the German 
Army Corps, assembled at Grimmen, was already over- 
whelining in its strength, and a determined effort was made 
by the Germans to drive home a reconnaissance in force. 

At first the General in command thought to pierce 
through the British lines by the mere vehemence of his 
aseault. A desperate attack was made upon thcir position, 
lt the plan was folly itself. The English guns swept down 
the advancing foc with fearful precision, and the plain lay 
littered with the dead before the assailants could deal a 
single effective blow. 

Twice was this wild course followed, with only repeated 
havoc and butchery. It became clear to the German 
General that it was u case of investment and not of isolated 
attack. 

He next sought to tempt the English to a sortie, and on 
one occasion, after a bitter and apparently well-meant 
agsault along the whole line of front open to him, he with- 
drew his right wing so rapidly as to give the idea of a 
precipitate Hight. 

Sir Evelyn Wood smiled. 

“ We will give them all they will care for in the way of 
attack,” he obecrved, “but we will choose our own time and 
method.” 

Thus for three days the British lay at Stralsund, secure 
yet unable to move, whilst intermittent fighting and 
occasional assault filled up the burden of the hours. 

It was then that the German Emperor realised that he 
himself was needed. The eacred Fatherland was soiled hy 
the print of a hostile foot, and yet no visible earthquake 
had occurred. Only the print became larger and larger, 
and its toe threatened to stretch to his own Palace under 
the lindens. 

He had good cause to be mortified. No sooner had the 
false intelligence of the landing of the invaders on the 
English coast reached him, than with impetuous enthusiasm 
he sent the following telegram : 

‘Yo General Von Bremen, Worthing. 


Emperor expected. 
London. 


Next day the telegram was returned to him, as the 
continental calles had not been destroyed. The post- 
aster at Worthing was not without his gense of humour. 
His endorsement was : 

Retwined, address not known, neither of bim or any other German 
generel, Try English channel. 

This was not pleasant, but the German E:mperor was not 
to be easily dispirited. He felt that the hour had come 
when he should prove himself the saviour of his country, 
and ho laid aside with reluctance the composition of 
anepic and the music of « comie opera on which he was 
engaged, 

He was closeted with 
Herr VPimpelnick. a poet 
of some renown, when the 
news of the capture of 
Stralsund arrived. 

The poct handed him 
a few verses, which the 
Emperor had given hin 
to correct. They flained 
with patriotism. 

William looked at the 
piper with some per- 
plexity. 

“It does not seem quite 
the same,” he deslared. 

“Your Majesty,” re- 
plied Pimpelnick, “I 
have merely ventured to 
alter one or two expres- 
sions.” 

“ Bul the rhymes +” 

“Yes, sire; Timade a few changes in the metre, and gave 
just a touch or two to the scansion. One or,two lines you 
will see I have left out, and I have added——. ” 

“Impertinent!”, exclaimed the Emperor. “Have you 
dared to tamper with your sovereign’s poetry >” 

“ Pardon, sire,” stammered the trembling Pimpelnick ; 
“Ime by the laws of prosody——” 

“Laws of prosody!” fiercely interrupted the Emperor. 
“Do you think that the Emperor William is bound by laws 
as other men? I make laws, not follow them.” 

He might have done many unpleasant things to the poor 

t had not his Chamberlain created a diversion by bring- 
ing the disastrous news of Stralsund. 

William was courageous enough, but his sense of propor- 
tion was distinctly weak. 

His first act was to order 4,500,000 copies of his last 
patriotic song to be printed and distributed to his soldicrs. 
He also ordered that it should be sung with regularity each 
day And sung it might have becn, only that no tune could 
be found or devised to fit the eccentric vagaries of the 
words. 

Next he issued a proclamation to his people in magniloquent 
language, in which the whole pomp end sublimity of the 
Teutonic tongue displayed itsclf. 

“My people,” it began, “your Emperor at last calls upon 
your patriotism. Your devotion to him and your respect 
for the God of your religion alike bid you go forth to battle 
for your native land. It will be some consolation to you to 
fecl that you are not only fighting for your country, for 
your houschold hearths, for your children, and for your- 
selves, but that you are also fighting for your Emperor. He 
will be watchful and untiring, and his presence shall cheer 
and his wisdom direct his subjects in their holy quarrel. 


Your success is ouly what your 
You shall mane your reward when you enter 


the German people. 
foe. 


corps which had managed to slip into Stralsund. 
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“ England has dared to invade our Fatherland. Shea! ; 


is responsible for the terrible crime of a murderous wir, 


“Sho has incited the nations to revolt by her sellishi. 


and the cold heartlessneas of her pusillanimous prosper: 
Every colony she has planted in the savage world has bx: 
a blow at peace. 


“ And now she throws off the mask. She resent. : 


punishment the nations would inflict upon her for ! 
insolence, and dares to set foot upon our beloved soil. 


“ But she has reckoned without the German Emper ..:. : 
Let us go forth to eject the impi-. 


“Your Emperor’s voice calls upon you. The supr-:... 


hour of Germany’s great destiny has come.” 


This proclamation was read with much interest hy 1! 


good people of Germany. 


The general feeling was to laugh at the English eriny 
{twa 
caught neatly ina trap. But a few days were needed, sr: | 
the foe could be outnumbered ten to one. 

And yet there was not lacking an undercurrent of revu'r, 
The liberal spirit, so often crushed and maimed by the ne: 
Imperialism, looked with fear and loathing on this unk 
conspiracy against the onc nation which stood before 11. 
wcrld as a champion of freedom. There came, too, the ¢. - 
viction that another triumph of militarism would be 
last fatal blow to the hopes of German liberty. Tet 
united powers trample upon Great Britain and Impeviali. 
would become a despotism, unveiled and unassailable. 

Beneath the loyal shout that rang through the colun, 
of a handcuffed Press thero was, therefore, an omin: 
muttering. 

For four days the English guns had snarled down fv ».. 
the slopes around Stralsund on the German army, and ts is 
had a definite onsct of the enemy been turned to 141: 
and confusion, when the Emperor reached the seat of war 

He immediately scent for General Von Bremen, who v. - 
in command—a Von Bremen of a somewhat move chasten: | 
spirit and a milder demeanour since his return ina h- 
tered ship from the fight at Worthing—and informed lic. 
that the direction of affairs would in future be li- 
Williain’s. 

“T will inspect the position at once,” he said. “Onn 
return I will meet the general officers. See that they :: 
assembled in two hours’ time.” 

“ At headquarters, sire ?” asked the General. 

“No. LT observed a school house on my way here, fot 
them assemble there.” 

So eaying he rode off. 

The prospect was not encouraging. The English line-1. 
around Stralsund in the form of a huge semi-circle. 
either side the morass pushed out its deadly slime. A chi. 
of batteries which swept the whole field of action prescut «| 
an insuperable barrier. 

The German army was arranged in three divisions. Exc 
was over 100,000 strong, and was possessed of imp. 
artillery. But the position they occupied was most unturt«- 
nate. The low ground tbat epread its monotonous pli:in 
towards New Brandenburg afforded no point of vantaye tu 
ablockade. William saw that following the tactics ot » 
siege they might remain there for ever, 80 long as the Enz): 
flect held the Baltic and threw supplics into the town -: 
Stralsund. 

He rode thoughtfully back, without a word to his ¢-c.0'. 
and reaching the schoolroom dismounted and entered, 

There was eomething Indicrous in the spectacle teu 
greeted his eye—had he but realised it. On forms an! 
henches where little Deutscher boys were wont to grapp! 
with the intricacies of the German language, sat old an! 
grizzled vetcrans, officers who had spent a stormy apprentic- 
ship in the great war of 1871, generals of experience snd 
long-proved skill. 

But the Emperor was not a man of humour. He did ni 
even bhish when he stood in front of the little group inl 
said abruptly : 

“Generals, Thave had you assembled here that you mii! 
learn my conclusions upon the problem that is set hetar 
you. I propose to give you a brief lecture upon the scienc: 
of attack. I shall be glad if you will inake notes of i! 
more important points I shall raise.” 

So saying, he picked up a picce of chalk and began |» 
draw--somewhat rudely—upon the blackboard a reque 
sentation of the disposition of the forces. 

The generals listened respectfully. The Emperor wise! 
warm. It was a peculiarity of his discourse that “wl! 
was true was not new, and what was new was not trun” 
He claborated his scheme. His gencrals, it is true, inl 
learnt it from the French Campaign, they had learnt © 
from Napoleon the Great, they had even seen it discu--! 
in books, pamphlets, and in the Berlin War Gazelle. but 
they said nothing of this. 

They only looked impressed, astonished, convinced. 

“Thus you will see, Generals,” the Emperor was +1: 
tinuing, “that the most certain lino of attack is to liu! 
your strength full upon the enemy’s centre. You will he 
many men, the loss may be disastrous. But you will jin! 
that the tactic is certain of success in the end. Divide tie 
foe into two Yaa without inter-communication, decimaic 
his centre, and——” 

At this moment he was interrupted hy the arrival ut « 
messenger, breathless and excited. 

Tho Emperor turned angrily upon him. 

“Your Majesty,” exclaimed the new-comer, “the cenewy 
have made a sortie. They have advanced upon us and er 
now full in attack.” 

“Where are they attacking?” the Emperor eer): 
asked. 

“They are attacking our centre, Sire!” was the respon 
and the dead silence of the group as it was gazing upon tl: 
hieroglyphics on the blackboard changed to sudden exc't:- 
ment, ~ 

The lecture was not brought to a close in the schoolré .. 
There was, instead, a complete and more convine!ti- 
demonstration outside! 

(To be continued.) 
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A CATASTROPHE, 


Max. Hoovey had a cat, 
Black as the night's dark tresses, 
Dospite the love she bore the cat, 
{t broke nigh all her dishes. 


So Mas. Hooley took the cat, 

Despite its squeals and scratches, 
And tied it in a linen bag, 

Well sewed with numerous patches, 


She cried most bitterly, you eee, 
When parting with her Jenny, 
And gave the boy who took her off 

A brand new copper penny. 


The hoy espied a butcher's shop, 
And for profit bia willing, 

The butcher bought the cat and bag 
And gave the boy a shilling. 


The butcher hung a sign outside<— 
It was a chronic habit— 

It notified all customers 
He had a nice fresh rabbit, 


When Mrs. Hooley went to shop 
She saw the beast suspended— 
And no suspicion struck her mind— 

This story's not yet ended. 


The rabbit proved a tempting meal 
The sequel's strange, alack— 
Wherever Mrs. Hooley gocs 
She scares away a rat. 


—ste—— 


A KevivaL 1n Hovse Property.—There is a 
zeneritl impression that the house property business in 
London and its suburbs is exceedingly dull. In fact, it 
is said to he nearly impossible to obtain tenants for 
vacant honses. To own but one house which brings in 
no return for its cost. but upon which taxes inust be 
paid and repairs put, is a severe strain upon any person; 
while the man who owns three or four houses is thereby 
reduced to abject beggary. 

Such ave the remarks which are constantly made every 
day concerning the real-estate business, and yet it was 
the impression on Wednesday last among the inhabi- 
tants of Tooting that a sudden and spirited revival had 
taken place. 

A month agoa house agent of this rising suburb, whose 
name is suppressed in order to give him tinie to reach 
foreign parts, undertook to obtain a tenant for a house. 
To his surprise, he was one day called upon by a man 
who actually wanted the house, aud was willing to pay 
as much rent as would be equal to three-fourths of the 
taxes on the place. The happy house-agent prompily 
landed his prey by making him sign the lease, and told 
him that the house would be ready for him on the first 
day of February. 

Five days later another man appeared, and expressed 
« strong desire to take the Tooting house. Probably 
the house-agent had no intention at that time of 
indulging in illegal practices. but it was such a novelty 
to have persons applying for houses that he delayed to 
mention that the house was already let, and permitted 
the applicant to think that it was still in the market. 

When the new applicant asked what the rent would 
be. the ugent named a price much larger than the 
owner required, and remarked that it must be paid in 
advance, thinking thereby to render it unnecessary for 
him to undeceive his customer. The new man unhesi- 
tatingly agreed to pay the sum asked, and. promising to 
call the next day to sign the lease. won his way. 

Before he fell asleep that night the agent had 
decided that he would let the house for the second 
time. pocket the first quarter's rent, and visit Argen- 
tna. It was a wicked resolution, and the agent was a 
Wicked man; but it must be remembered that there are 
few house-agents whose brains would not reel at finding 
{wo snecessive tenants within two successive days. 

When the second applicant appeared the next day at 
the agent's office, he found 2a lease waiting for him, 
earig a signature which he supposed was that of the 
house owner, He paid his quarter's rent in advance, 
Pocketed the lease, and promised to occupy the house on 
February Ist. After he had left the office the house- 
teent closed his blinds, locked his door, and disappeared, 
and hy this time he is probably on his way to a refuge 
“here no extradition treaty can reach him: 

t was about noon on ebruary Ist that two large 
wigons loaded with furniture, and escorted by two 
: wal four-wheelers, each containing a separate family, 
.'W up at the door of the Tooting house. The two 
‘unilies were those of the two tenants, and the two 
fie oe contained the first instalments of their separate 

U re, 

_ Mr. Smith, the earliest tenant, was an irascible man, 
Hi lost no time in asking what Mr. Brown, the other 
nant, wanted. In a short time the conversation 
oe the two became very lively. Each shook his 
Ctse in the face of the other, and denounced him as a 


—those who were privileged to secure a’ 
second number—and all subsequent ones, 


generous lines of their predecessors,” 


° 
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swindler. Meanwhile, the vanmen demanded to know 
what they were to do with the furniture, and the 
neighbours, hearing of the dispute, turned out in great 
force and lined the pavement. 

Foreseeing that the matter would never be settled by 
argument, Mr. Smith finally ordered his furniture to he 
carried into the house, Mr. Brown instantly issued a 
similar order as to his funiture, and both enlisted 
strong contingents of on-lookers to assist in the 
operation. 

Each tenant felt the necessity of being the first to 
occupy the house. The two heavy furniture vans were 
unloaded with unexampled rapidity. Myr. Smith's gang 
stormed the front parlour with the piano, upsetting the 
Brown piano on the front steps. The Brown party 
threw a cloud of skirmishers with chairs, bedsteads, and 
crockery, into the bedrooms on the second floor, locking 
the door of each room as fast as it was filled. 

Their rivals, however, reached the third storey by way 
of the back stairs in advance of them, and also occupied 
the cellar with a strong force of books and rolls of 
carpets. The back parlour was the sesne of a severe 
contest, but Mr. Smith hurled iron pots through the 
windows, and then, mounting the breach, locked the 
doors from the inside and garrisoned the room with 
boxes and mattresses. 

Of course, these successes were not gained without 
heavy losses, and there was scarcely an article of furni- 
ture which was not wounded. hen hostilities were 
suspended until reinforcements of funiture should 
arrive on the following day, the position of the rival 
tenants was as follows: 

Mr. Smith occupied the cellar, the front and back 
parlours, and the third storey. 

Mr. Brown occupied the whole of the second storey 
and the remains of his piano occupied nearly all the 
front yard and a part of the adjacent street. 

These positions are still held. and each side has 
enlisted half-a-dozen lawyers. who are busily applying 
for injunctions, writs of dispossessions, orders of arrest, 
and other legal delicacies. 
ee 

Not A Farture.— Social Philosopher: “Is marriage 
a failure?” 

Furniture Man: * Great Seott! .No. 
last year on perambulators alone.” 

—_——»> z ne 


T made €1,000 


Moruen: * How is it that you get so many bad marks 
at school ?” 

Little Johnny: “ Well. the teacher has got to mark 
somebody, or else folks will think she ain't attending to 
her business,” 

—_+-$-—___- 


Mrs. Brown: “T had to cook that fish at once, as I 
was afraid it wouldn't keep.” 

Brown: “ Great Scott! TI go straight down to the 
market and give that man a piece of my mind.” 

Mrs. Brown: “Stop a minute, my dear. It was the 
fish you caught yourself this afternoon.” 


—— fo 


A WELL-KNOWN judge tells the story of the 
embarrassed but generous-hearted young man who felt 
called upon to relieve the sudden cessation of drawing- 
room conversation, which oftentimes overtakes even the 
most Drilliant social circles. With the blushes sur- 
mounting his cheeks he timidly turned to the daughter 
of the hostess, and inquired : 

* Ho-how is yo-your mo-mo-mother? N-not th-that 
I gi-give a hang, bu-but it ma-imakes ta-talk.” 


KEEP AHEAD OF TIME. 


2 


To any of my readers who are intending to invest in 

a bicycle, I would humbly recommend one of the 
machines with which I have associated the name of this 
aper. Asa practical cyclist, my opinion may be worth 
baeiig when [ say that I believe that no better are to 
be obtained. The price, including accessories, is. how- 
ever, only £14 14s. These machines are in every way 
equal to any sold at £25 by other makers. They are 
fitted with pneumatic tyres, tangent spokes, Brooks’ 
saddles, reversible handle-bars. mud-guard, brake, pump. 
wallet, spauner. and oil can. Carter's gear case will be 
supplied at an additional cost of £1 8s. Machines both 
for ladies and gentlemen are made in every size. Cash 
must in all cases accompany orders, which will be dealt 
with in the order of rotation in which they are received. 


FACTS, 


A Lonpoyn medical expert says that an excellent test 
of whether or not a man is sober is to ask him to repeut 


the sentence: “The urtillery extinguished the conthie- 
ration early,” 


LL 


WHEN spectacles first came into use in Italy. bout 
the year 1285, on the recommendation of a monk uf Pisa. 
women were forbidded to wear them, because it was 
thought such facial ornamentation would make them 
vain. 

Turs is one of those simple things which few people 
know of. If you are in a Pullman car, get a pillow frou 
the attendant, put it on your lap. and place your writing 
materials on it. The elasticity of the pillow will inswe 
smoothness. 


THe cost of timber in China is so yreat that wooden 
tressels are out of the question. The railway station 
buildings are all built of light, burnt brick, plastered on 
the outside. The broad platforms are of stone or con. 
crete filled in with earth and cinders, 


“ COURTING-STICKS “ were in use in New England 
about a hundred years ago. They were lony wooden 
tubes, through which lovers could whisper to each other 
when the presence of other persons interfered with the 
secret exchange of endearing expressions. 


Ir is not generally known that at one time the 
vergers were instructed to shoot the pigeons at St. 
Paul’s, to keep down their numbers. They were shot 
from the steps at the western front of the Cathedral, 
when the area before these steps was inclosed. But 
this was put a stop to thirty years ago. 


Ir «a Chinaman dies while being tried for murder, 
the fact of his dying is taken as evidence of his guilt, 
He has departed. but somebody must suffer, and hiv 
eldest son, if he has one, is therefore sent to prison for 
ayear. If he has no son, then his father or brother 
getaa flogging. It’s all in the family. and somebody 
has to pay for it. 


JEWELLERS have cleverly contrived not only to over- 
come in large part the ancient superstition as to the 
bad luck attending the opal, but even to give it some 
reputation asa lucky stone. The result is that opals 
are more popular now than ever before. and their price 
has risen, especially in the case of those that wre dis- 
tinguished for brilhant flame tints. 


Rats, according to a showman who exhibits a tame 
troupe of the little beasts, are more easily taught than 
dogs; they have a more retentive ear for language and 
greater adaptability than any other animal. uise 
Michel, who is also fond of rats, has discovered many - 
virtues in them. They have respect for the aged, 
family feeling, and compassion for the unfortunate. 


Russta, whose calendar is twelve days behind ours 
proposes to adopt the Gregorian system after the 
beginning of the new century. The authorities have 
not yet decided whether to jump over the thirteen days 
at once, or to accomplish their object gradually, by 
omitting the first twelve leap years of the century. It 
would then require forty-eight years to bring about the 
change. 

THE uniform of our drummers must be familiar 
enough to every Englishman, ies few know the signifi- 
cance of the spotted lace with which their tunics are 
decorated. The blue spot is the celebrated fleur-de-lis 
of France, which, being worn by the highest ranks in 
the French army, was, as a mark of our military 
superiority, bestowed by the Prince Regent upon the 
lowest ranks in our own. 


Sir James CRICHTON BrowNeg, the expert on brain 
diseases, holds that insomnia is not uttended with such 
disastrous consequences as is commonly supposed. It 
is not as dangerous as the solicitude of the sufferer. He 
suggests that the brains of literary men, who are the 
most frequent victims, acquire the trick of the heart, 
which takes a doze of a fraction of a second after each 
beat, and so manages to get six hours’ rest in twenty- 
four. Some brains, in cases of insomnia, sleep in sections, 
different brain centres going off duty in turn, 

A curious form of life insurance is springing up in 
French manufacturing towns under the name of La 
Fourmi (the ant). The peculiarity is that the longer 
a man lives, the less he becomes entitled to. The pay- 
ment of four shillings a mouth assures the payment of 
£200 to the heirs of a man dying before the age of 
thirty-eight. the payment diminishing proportionately 
to £102 at fifty-one. The idea seems to he that if 
min dies young, his children ave likely to be in want, 
but that when he is fifty. they will he able to earn their 
living. 
SSS ee 

Theveby cevtisy that the premium ia respect of PEARSON'S WEEKLY 
£2,000 RAILWAY INSURANCE hos been paid ny te March 23°h, 
ISG, and that thevefore every purchaser of PEARSON'S WELKLY 13s 
insured with this Company against Fatal Raihray Avidcct tothe ertert 
of TWO THOUSAND POUNDS, vide the coutitions named i the 
coupon on page SAT, 


General Manager for the 
Ocean Accident ant : . 
Guaratve Coreerntioms 
tl, 


copy of the first number will certainly take care that they do not go without the 
if Mhey are designed and carried out on the discriminative and extraordinarily 
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A CRINOLINE FOR MEN. 


below the knee, 
and makes the wearer look as 
though he the nether 
limbe of a Hercules. 
= Gentlemen who “interfere” 
in their gait, thereby shortening the life of their hifur- 
cated te, are assuied that this diminutive crino- 
line will draw the trousers close to the leg on the inside, 
and thus allow the feet to swing free. It will also 
t the rude breezes from revealing the anatomical 
Fefects of spindle shanked men. 


~——j——__ --—_ 
HOW A DOG RAISED HIS MASTER'S 
SALAR 


THERE is a at of a well-known actor who is 
passionately fond of doga, and who delights in making 
them his constant companions; seldom is he seen unless 
aceompanied by one or more of his pets. A manager 
about to produce a new piece required the services of 
this actor for a special part, and so dispatched his 
acting manager to make the en ment. In due course 
the latter arrived at the house of the histrio, which is 
in the country, and found him resting after along walk, 
in a large, comfortable armchair. After a few civilities 
the a en proceeded to business. Was the 
actor at liberty? He was. Could he accept a part of 
such and such a natureP He could. And now, about 
thesalary. Well, the acting manager thought they could 
give so-and-so. 

“ What?” roared the impulsive actor, starting to his 
feet. “What?” 

At the same moment from under the chair a huge bull- 
dog thrust his head between his master’s legs, and 
growled and showed his teeth in the most ferocious 
manner. 

The startled visitor made for the door, exclaiming as 
he did so: “ Allright, name your own terms!” 

In the end the engagement was concluded. 

Some time after another manager asked the acting 

r for our actor's address. e acting manager 
gave it. 

“ Do you want him ?” he asked. 

“ Yea,” said the manager. 

“Then, for goodness sake,” was the reply, “ be sure 
and offer him enough, for he has a dog in the house that 
‘knows hie terms.” 

—__—___~»-t<—__- 
SWORDS TO SHARPEN THE 
APPETITE. 


How to Swa.titow Fourteen BLaDES AT A 
MOovurTHFUL. 


CHevaLigE Ciiguot, who is now engaged in the 
appetising occupation of putting swords, watches, and 
incandescent lamps into his inside at the Westminster 
Aquarium, has been telling P.W. how he learned to 
accomplish these legge feats without yielding 

the ghost in the learning. The London doctors have 

ly expressed their complete inability to understand 

how the thing is done, as it is, without any trickery, so 
the real facte ought to appeal to those with weak 


ions. 

“ Although I keep fourteen swords down in my inside 
at the same time, and each one sinks a distance of 
twenty-four inches,” said Mr. Cliquot, “I have no tube 
rupning inside me, nor have I any artificial rcaptacle 
which preventa the swords cutting me up inside. 

“How did I begin? When I was fourteen years old 
I began to practise with a bit of wire. This I only got 
as far as the tonsils; it wouldn't go any farther. It 
made me cough a deal, I can tell you. After 
ee to try to find a passage 

my throat without stopping my breath. vin 
learned how to do this I made a short steel blade an 

to push it down my throat; then I tooka genuine 
sword, but not a sharp one, and by degrees I managed 
to get it ‘a inside me without causing any harm. 

“Then I took a sharp sword, and after three or four 
years of hard and continuous practice was enabled to 
oa twenty-two inches of sword in my inside with ease. 

ow I can put any cavalry sword you like down me, 
and if you te a bar across the blade of the sword and 
hang a fifteen pound weight at each end I can 
get it down me interior and let it stand by itse!f with 
the point of the weapon resting on my flesh inside. 

“ Aig difficulty was getting used to cold steel, as 
steel draws the heat and closes the arteries. What I do 
now is to push a sword twenty two-inches inside me, or 
from six to eight inches past the aesophagus, where 
there is a i ge. And when I have the sword inside 
~—I don't hold it, mind—I simply let it rest where it is. 
Another thing the doctors can’t understand is how I can 
put 2 bayonet, measuring an inch wide, into my inside 
and completely turn it round. But it really doesn't 
hurt me: I’ve made the passage wide enough. In fact, 


ou know, it’s eo wide that it affects my voice some- 
e8 


“Tcan swallow an ordinary watch and leave it right 
inside me—of course holding it up by the chain—for a 
minute and a half. A lady’s watch I can keep down for 
‘bout two and a half minutes and smoke at the same 
time. I can take fourteen sword-blades measwing 
four and a half inches in circumference, and keep them 
all in my inside at once. This stops breathing altogether. 
When I was doing this feat in America once,a doctor 
got frightened, and, grabbing hold of all the swords, 

ulled them all out together, and the consequence was I 

y for three days unconscious. People said I'd 
swallowed my last sword.” 

You look pretty fit on a sword diet.” 

“I was never better in my life, but I have to take 
at care of myself. First thing in the morning I 

ink a good glass of ice-cold water, und then I practise, 
firatly, in order to see if my throat is clear, and secondly, 
to gauge how much pressure it will bear. As soon as 
I’m through practising I take a glass of good wine into 
which has been beaten a couple of new-laid eggs— 
really new laid, mind. This settles the nerves. 

“Then I’m bound to take an hour's rest, after which I 
drink a cup of coffee. I have to eat very sparingly dur- 
ing the day, and always leave an interval of three hours 
and a half between each meal and my performance. 
After my day's work I become exceedingly hungry. 
The sharp sword encourages a keen appetite. I drink a 

lass of iced water after each performance. This 
is essential for keeping the throat clear. My principle 
trouble is warding off colds. The cold draws all the 
arteries together, and my passage being very delicate, I 
have some difficulty in keeping it open owing to the 
change of climate.” 


i fo 
AN INCIDENT OF HARD TIMES. 


Scene: A Collier's Cottage--Wife (leaving for 
the town with a basket on her arm): *‘ An’ dae ye think, 
John, that l’ve minded everything I’m to get when in 
the toon P” 

John: “ Ye micht mind to bring me in half an ounce 
of snuff.” 

“Deed no, John,” replied his Detter half. 
times are too hard for sic extravagance. 
tickle yer nose wi’ a straw.” 


ee 
IF TURKEY GOES TO WAR. 


Autthat remains now to add to the horrors of the 
Armenian situation in Turkey is the declaration of 
“‘ Holy War” by the Sultan, a declaration that will send 
a thrill of horror to the stonte:t heart, for it means no 
parleyings, no mercy, no sparings of unbelievers of 
whatever nationality—but war to the death. 

With the unfurling of the green flay the famous 
“Sanjak Sherif,” every Mahomedan is bound by his 
religion to cast aside all home ties and considerations, 
stifle all dictates of common humanity and, giving 
free rein to 

The blind wild beast of force 

Whose home is in the sinews of man, 
become the 'embodiment of ruthless cruelty and wild 
fanaticism. 

The Koran divides the world into two parties, the 
Home of Islam—Dar-ul-Is!am—and the Home of War— 
Dar-ulhard, or the land of the unbelievers. All that is 
not of Islam, therefore, isan enemy and must be warréd 
against until subdued or exterminated. ‘ 

This is the constant teaching of the Koran, whose 
tenets stir the blood of the Turk like the sound of a 
trumpet. 

“The sword,” said Mahomet, “is the key of Heaven 
and hell; a drop of blood shed in the cause of God, 
a night spent in arms is of more avail that two months 
of fasting and prayer. Whosoever falls in battle his 
sins are forgiven; at the duy of judgment his wounds 
shall be resplendent as vermilion and odoriferous us 
musk, and the loss of his limbs shall be supplied by the 
wings of angels and cherubim.” And aguin, “In the 
shadow of the crossing ecimitars there is Paradise.” 

Every Mahomedan is required to be a soldier; every 
soldier killed in battle for the defence of his faith is 
at once a martyr, and the Turkish lad is trained 
from infancy to believe that the Moslem who deserts his 
post or flies before the foe sins against God and man, 
and his punishment will be death in this world and tor- 
ment in the next. 

Upon Mahomet’s death, his wife, Ayesha, pulled down 
the curtain that hung in the door of his room, and, 
giving it to his successor—Omar, the firat of the Culiphs 
—bude him carry it in front of the army, that wherever 
it was borne conquest over infidels might be assured. 
Since then it has reappeared in all the wars of Islam 
against Christianity. Omar bore it with him into Syria, 
and the fanatic cry of “Fight, fight! Paradise, 
Paradise!” echoed in the ranks of the Saracens. 

To-day the banner of apple-green, upon which are 
embroidered the words: “ Nasroom min Allah” (Oar 
help is in God), lies wrapped in forty silken coverings in 
a box in the “Chamber of Nobler Garments” in the 
most secret quarters of the old Seraglio. and thither 
once a year, upon the first day of the month of Byram, 
following [he 30th day of Ramazan, repair the Sultan 
and all his court to pay their homage and to swear 
allegiance. 


“ The 
Ye man jist 
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LUGGAGE 


THE DODGES OF 
THIEVE 


A WARNING TO TRAVELLERS. 
NotTWITHSTANDING the vigilance of the detecti:. 


| employed at all great railway termini to guard t': 


luggage of travellers, and the great risk of detecti:. 
ee subsequent capture luggage thieves run, in: 

thousands of pounds’ worth of luggage, such as jp»: 

manteaus, hand-bags, and jewel-cases are stolen in :i 

course cf every year from the principal stitions « : 
London. 

Like those of the heathen Chinee, the ways of ti.. 
luggage thief are many and uliar. Some thie. 
have specially constructed appliances to aid them 
their undertakings. 

An strange article which is of great assistin- 
to them in obtaining possession of small lugyaye i, 
spring bottom portmanteau. This is to all outward 
appearance an ordinary portmanteau, but it is con 
structed in such a manner that it can be put over 4 
hand-bag or dressing-case and instantly grip it it ly. 
prauged fork arrangement worked by a spring in tl). 

andle of the portmanteau. Thus, if a thief ses 
hand-bag of promising appearamee standing upon ti. 
platform or upon a seat, he walks unostentatiously 1), 
to it, puts his portmanteau over it, and it has dis:). 

bi All that remains for him to do is to pich 1) 

is portmanteau, and depart at his leisure. 

Some years ago Lady Dudley was robbed of oi. 
£25,000 worth of jewellery in this way. Lord aul 
Lady Dudley, accompanied by three maids. were on 
their way to visit the Queen at Windsor. Trey hi! 
driven to the station in a brougham., followed hy i o:!. 
conveying the three maids, one of whom had ben 
paras tg with the jewel-case. At the station the mai: 
with the case, having least to carry, alighted first from 
the cab, and put the case down upon the pavement thut 
she might assist the others. en she turned rend 
the jewel-case had entirely disappeared. 

e cabman stated that at the time the maid wi. 
assisting her two companions, he noticed a gentleuuin 
pass carrying a black portmanteau, and that he appears 
to hesitate a moment before the cub. No one else ws. 
anywhere near the cal) at the time, but the cabin 
swore that when the gentleman passed on he was it 
carrying the jewel-case, but only the portmantein © ih 
which he had seen him first. 

The police were, and still are, of the opinion th. 
there was very much deliberation about the gentlem:in’, 
hesitation, and that in the moment he put his p.jit- 
manteau over the jewel-case, touched the spring whic! 
worked the gripping prongs, and walked away carryin- 
the £25,000 of ep with him. 

A common dodge played by the luggage thief is to 
hurry to the luggaye van of a lately arrived train. inl. 
pointing out a certain portmanteau, or hand-bag. to tie 
guard who is unloading, request that it should be han-l-| 
over at once, as he (the thief) is in a hurry to e.teis 
another train. The unsuspecting guard hands tiv 
luggage over to the thief, who hails a cab and dris-= 
rapidly away. 

A series of daring robberies of luggage was vn. 
mitted by an ex-convict two or three years ago. his 
method was to get himself up in the style of u well-to.i4 
gentleman of middle age, and to settle himself inti 
corner of an empty first-class carriage of an out-yvins 
train, and pretend to be intent upon his cigar or Js 
newspaper. 


He would wait until some passenger had taken a st 
in the carriage by pl a is lug, upon it or in 
the rack, and had sallied forth to purchase papers ort» 


refresh himself at the bar; then the old rogue woul 
show signs of extreme anxiety, and calling a porter, :isk 
if the train went to such-and-such a place, knowiny we'll 
enough beforehand that it did not. 

Being informed that the train he wanted was alwit 
to start from another platform, he would rej! 
the porter to take the luggage—that of his fellow- 
passenger—to the train he wanted, and seizing ou of 
the articles, he would rush off to the’ other platform. 
closely followed by the porter carrying the remain’r 
of the luggage. If the train chanced to have yon. |i" 
pyres e unsuspecting porter and dismissed hin. 
hailed a cub, and drove off with the loggage. While. if 
he caught the train, he would travel to the first stoppin:- 
place, to which he had previously booked, and return 
to town by another route. In this way he manazel to 

t off with over a hundred portmanteaus and }<:. 

trange to say he died from the «ects of a mad rh 
from one platform to another, acting’ upon a weak hurt. 

A detective in the employ of a railway comri'y 
assured the present writer that the greater part ©! °°" 
lnggage stolen from stations is coolly picked up !'" ' 
the platforms or trucks. Itis done in this way : 

The thief watches the labeling of a load of In. '-” 
and particularly the luggage porter who does the »: rh 
When the luggage ool ag upon a truck, or upow ‘he 
platform, and the porter has gone away to do intl 
job, the thief assumes an air of hesitation, and =" 
up to the pile, murmurs, as if to himself, but 
enough to be heard by anybody standing near, “1 t!.. 
Tl take this in the carriage with me; I may wat '"' 
He takes one of the more portable bags, mingles 
the crowd, and disappears. 

The same detective asserts that nearly £20,000 wi! 
of luggage is stolen from the different station- '@ 
London in the course of every year. 


HOME NOTES—the brightest and most practical ladies’ papsr in the world. Published on Thursdays, 1d. 
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O WOMEN COMPEL MEN TO KISS 
M? 7 
THE | Wanverer: “Yes; a few years ago I was just 
: rollin’ in wealth.” ; 
Kind-hearted Housekeeper: “Poor man! here is a 
shilling. Drink did it, I suppose? ” 
Wanderer: “Nom. Religion.” 
Kind-hearted Housekesper: * Religion?” 
Wanderer: * Yes'm:; I was one of the most suc:e3s- 
ful burglars in the country; but I got religion, and 
couldn't work at me trade no more. i? 


Ir is thoughtlessly said that man kisses woman, but it 
i. not so. 1¢ may be set down as a principle or dogma - 
that ‘tis always the woman who kisses the man. On 
wich vecasions man acts only in a responsive and not in 
wn initiative capacity. . | 

To produce a kiss only two things are necessary, and 
am, except by bis mere presence, has nothing to do 
vith its origin. The first circumstance is the oppor- 
ninity, and tbs second is the desire existing, though un- 
expected, in the woman's own mind to be kissed. 

When these conditions are present there is sure to be 
some kissing. for the woman will, in a dozen ways that 
cannot be defined, convey the idea to the man, and he, 
if he be not altogether a stick, will respond to her will. . 
Therefore, in all cases of true kissing, it is the woman 
who kisses, and not the man, who simply responds to a | 
jower and influence that he cannot resist. hat power ; 
lies in a woman, and if it is not present there will not be 
uny kissing. 


Thanks! 
a a ge 
SHOOTING MADE EASY, 


ee ———— 
A FORTUNE FROM OLD CLOTHES. 


“| oWE my present prosperity to the fact that when I 
was a lanky youth of seventeen my clothes did not fit 
ie” says a well-known London merchant. 

~ To he more explicit, I was at that age in dreadfully 
hard luck. My people were dead, I hadn't a friend in 
the world that I could turn to, I was able to make but 
twenty shillings a week, and was half starved in con. 
sequence, and my one suit had shrunk until the lower 
edge of my vest and the band of my trousers were 
absolutely divorced. 

“I was passionately fond of music, and one day went 
into the first church I came to, attracted solely, I must 
confess, by the thought of the warmth I should find | 
within, 

“ Twas too bashful then to sit still while the rest of 
tle congregation stood, so I got up every time they did, 
and as my vest and trousers were, as I told you before, 
not on speaking terme, I was forced to lean forward in 
a most reverential manner to hide my zone of shirt 
front. As I turned to go out at the close of the service 
un old gentleman behind me slipped a card into my 
hand, and said : 

“*T like to see reverence in a young man. You look | 
asif you were having a hard time of it. Come and see | 
me to-morrow. I may help you.’ ; 

“} went, and got a good berth in his employ, and 
from that I worked myself to comparative wealth.” 


Youne Wire: “When my husband gets cross I 
always threaten to go home to my mother.” 

Old Wife: * Mercy, child! how simple you are! 
should threaten to invite your mother to come to you.” 


You 


—-———~» fo - 


Baroness (to lady compiasiont “The beginning of 
this novel is horribly dull. Have the goodness, Fraulein 
Brockhardt, to read the first two or three chapters for 
me; I will then go on with the fourth.” [Made in 
Germany.—Eb. | 


CoOUNTRYMAN (to penny museum freak): “ Are you 
the Wild Man of the Borneo woods ¥”’ 


nesses of the Dark Continent. 
one-and-fi'-pence 2” 
Countryman : * Where's yowr horns ?” 
Freak: “I had a headache, an’ took ‘em off. The 
photographs have got ‘em on, though.” 


Wantaphotographonly- 


WEEKLY. 


Freak: * No, sir, Um the horned man from the fast- ! 


E. 


LYING OUT A SIEG 


THERE died in Paris a few years ugo an eccentric 
individual, one Count Napoleon Bertrand, a son of the 
companio. of the great Napuleon at Saiat Helena. 
His eccentricity at times drove him to such extremities 
that he was often the subject of ridicule. 

One of his most curious actions was a practice which 
he annually observed of hiring » room in an hotel, and 


| going to bed for three months, having previously given 
instructions for fool to be brought him once a day, and 


that not u word was to be spoken by his servant. 
During the siege of Paris he was Jodying at his hotel. 
One day the bread served bim was of such a bad 
quality that he grew quite angry, and forced his servant 
to tell him the reasons, which. of course, was that the 
| city was besieged by the German army. The count was 
| momentarily stupeficd. He got up, and for some time 
wandered about the hotel, saying to himselé: “ Paris 
besieged—hesieged? What ought a Bertrand to do?” 
After having reflected for some moments he answered 
| the query. “ Why, he ought to yo to bed—and I will go 
to bed,” he added, and so he did, and slept out the 
| siege. 


'HOW ANTHO 
| 


~ —~»f.—____—_ 


NY HOPE WRITES HIS 
NOVELS. 


At ten o'clock in the morning Authony Hope may be 
| geen entering a gloomy house in Buckingham Street, 
| Strand, where his rooms are situated. He changes his 

coat for a smoking jacket, lights a pipe, and settles 

down with the laudable desire to work. If the Spirit 
| does not move him to write, however, he glances through 
| his letters, reads the papers, or takes up the latest 
novel until he is able to concentrate his thoughts on the 
work he intends to do. He writes moderately quickly, 
especially when incident and dialogue flow freely. 
When he is sketching a character, or describing scenery, 
his pen moves slower; about the latter, however, he does 
not trouble himself much; a rocky mountain with 
forest, valleys, and river, is generally sufficient. 

He lunches at his club or has a meal sent to him from 
a neighbouring restaurant, afterwards taking an eas 
time—usually spending an hour or two on his sofa 
_ smoking and thinking. During the afternoon he gets 
in an ther spell of work before suuntering home along 
the Strand. 
| He has great difficulty in finding names for his 

characters, and has lately taken to searching through 
' the Post Office Directory until he comes across one that 

seems suitable. 


“ DELIGHTFUL” TREATMENT FOR CURING 
CORPULENCE. 


The process of curing any physical disorder is so generally 
the reverse of “delightful,” that the use of this and 
similar terms in reference to Mr. F.C. Russell's now popular 
‘reatinent for corpulency naturally attracts special attention. 
‘These terms are to be found in a large number of the letters | 
included in the just issued 18th edition of Mr. Russell's 
little volume of 256 » “Corpulency, and the Cure” 
(Woburn House, Store Street, Bedford Square, London, 


large proportion of the letters of Myr. Russell’s grateful 
| correspondents refer to their delight at being enabled—with- 


implying semi-starvation—to attack their accustomed tasks 
with pleasure instead of wearied disgust, through being 
reduced to their normal weight. The popularity of the 


He fully explains his modus operandi, and supplies the 
recipe for his preparation. 


in a very brief period, and without any irksome conditions , 


: system is also largely due, doubtless, to the English hatred , 
of mystery, which is utterly swept aside by Mr. Russell. | 


weighing-machine will prove. Thus there is no question 
of starvation. A noticeable reduction is guaranteed within 
twenty-four hours of commencing the treatment. This 
is different with other diseases, for the patient, in somo 
cases, may go for weeks without being able to test whether 
the physician has rightly treated him, and may have derived 
no real or apparent improvement io health. ‘The treatment 
aims at the root of the disease, so that the superfluous 
fat does not return when discontinuing the treatment. It 
‘is perfectly harmless. The attention of stout people 
| should be called to this fact. For their information, » book 


W.C.). These communications are from persons of both 
sexes, and it is apparent that their number is represented by 
thousands annually, who have found in this system of treat- 
ment a safe, rapid, and permanent cure for excessive fatness. 
The details given by many of the writers of these letters as 
to the results of the treatment fully justify the use of such 
enlogistic phrases. It must certainly be delightful to 
xperience the sensation of losing unnecessary and dangerous 
fat by pounds per week, and frequently stones per month, 
and that hy the aid of treatment which simultaneously 
increases the appetite and renders its reasonable indulgence 
innocuous. The experience, too, must be rendered still 
more delightful by the knowledge, which may bo gained 
from a perusal of ar, Russell's book, that his preparation 


1s a pure vegetable product, without any admixture of the , 


mineral poisons which are too frequently administered. 
W ith acandour which also is delightful, Mr. Russell prints 
in his book (which is forwarded, post frec, for six penny 


| entitled “ Corpulency, and the Cure” (256 pages), con- 
taining a reprint of press notices from some hundreds 
of medical and other journals (British and foreign) and 


THE MISERY OF CORPULENCY. 
A copy has come to hand of the just issned eighteenth edition 


; obesity. 
| issue of the new edition of this popular work is necessary is | 
' proved hy such a paragraph as the following. 


of Mr. F. Cecil Russell's “ Corpulency, and the Cure” (256 
pages), the clever little volume which, more than anything | 
else, has brought about a revolution in the treatment of 
That the still larger circulation implied by the 


other interesting particulars, including the “ recipe,” can 
be had froma Mr. F, C. Russell, Woburn House, Store 
Street, Bedford Square, London, W.C., by enclosing six 
penny stamps. 


It appears 
among the answers to correspondents in the “ Dress and 
Fashion ” column of a London Sunday newspaper, with a 7 . : . ee 
large circulation: “ Miserable.—A young girl of eightcen Woe have received a copy of the just issued 18th edition 
ought not to have such a large stomach that no dress looks | of Mr. F. Cecil Russell's “Corpulency, and the Cure 

well. Perhaps you require excrcise and dicting.” The helpless | (Woburn House, Store Strect, Bedford Square, London, 
vagueness of this reply to a young girl who is naturally W.C.).. This issue is in itself indicative of the widespread 
“miserable” on account of her unsecmly obesity is a | influence which the author now exercises as a successful 
sufficient evidence that Mr. Russell doca well in secking ; ¢xpert in the treatment of obesity, while the additions to 
to make known, even more widely than they are at present, | the evidence which, as a statistician, he is in the habit of 


LONGEVITY AND CORPULENCY. 


Stamps) the recipe for the preparation. 
surroundings of his treatment for the reduction of super- 
abundant fat. The young yirl in question, who might 
exercise and diet herself for months without any appreciable 
improvement, may easily learn to imitate the cxample of 
thousands of ladies, of all ages, who, by the use of Mr. 
Russell's pure vegetable Jeers have reduced their 
weight at the rate of pounds per week, and sometimes (but 


CURPULENCE.—INCREASING POPULARITY OF AN , 
EFFECTUAL CURE. 


Many persons are doubtless familiar with the nature 
of the extraordinary revolution in the cure of obesity 
Which, within recent years, has heen wrought by the original 
rescarches of that now eminent expert, Mr. F. Cecil Russell, 
vf Woburn House, Store Street, Bedford Square, London. 
It is evident that-the certainty, the rapidity, and the agree- 
uble surroundings of his curative process have been recog- 
nised, ina very large degree, among Jadies and gentlemen 
\wlonging to the highest social circles. Keen observers who 
have an opportunity of judging inform us, throngh the Square, London, W.C., when a copy of the book will be sent 
Paxes of Society papers and otherwise, that owing to the , post free. If she follow his instructions, “ Miserable,” 
kencral employment of Mr. Ruesell’s treatment, extreme | without any fasting regimen, and without excessive exer- 
ebexity is becoming as much a thing of the past at fashion- cise, will find herself being quickly reduced to shapely 
ae yitherings as intoxication; and no doubt it will soon proportions, with an improved appetite, and full liherty to 
'* reyarded ag nearly as di ful. The issue of an gratify it. 

“izhteenth edition of the anthor’s singularly convincing | 
httle text book, “ Corpulency, and the Cure,” however, serves 
‘vremind us thatthe popularity of the system has now 
reached spheres far remote from those of West-end fashion. 
"he book of 256 poses may be had poet free, by sending six 
penny stamps to Mr. Russell's office, as above; and it is worth 
the careful attention of thoze who wish to free themselves 
ofa burden of fat—not merely because it is unseemly and | paratively new system. 


reached) stones per month, She may acquire this open 
secret—for the author makes no mystery about the in- 


EXTRAORDINARY SUCCESS IN 'THE TRENT MENT 
OF OBESITY. 


Corpulent people will be glad to learn how to posi- 
tively lose two stone in about a month with tho greatest 
_ possible benefit in health, strength, and muscle, by a com- 


adds enormously to the apparent age of the sufferer—but | patient, returning quickly to a healthy state, with increased 
because extreme obesity terribly interferes with the energy | activity of brain, digestive and other organs, naturally re- 
nccessary in these days of competition to make one’s way | quires more food than hitherto, yet, notwithstanding this, 
in the world, or even to earn a very modest competency. A, he absolutely loses in weight llb. or 2Ib. daily, as the 


the simplicity, the efficiency, the rapidity, and the delightful | 


only when necessary, for the working of the cure is virtually | 
automatic, stopping its cffeets when the normal limit is | 


gredients of his recipe—by sending six penny stamps to , 
Mr. Russell’s offices, Woburn House, Store Street, Bedford | 


It is a singwar paradox that the ' 


collecting on the subject, are suggestive of some curious 
reflections. It is evident that Mr. Russell is annually 
treating thousands of cases of excessive fat with a success 
which, in the rapidity and the permanency of its manifesta- 
tion, is truly marvellous. That the enormous popularity 
of his system is likely to inercasc in the future is most 
probable, because it is free from all the drawback« «hich 
have rendered the Banting and other methods of reducing 
corpulence unacceptable to the majority of the sufferers, 
who have regarded these cures as rather worse then the 
complaint. By attacking the causes rather than the 
symptoms of obesity, he strengthens the digestive organs, 
thus actnally increasing instead of decreasing the appetite, 
while the surplus weight is being reduced at a wonderfully 
rapid rave, amounting to pounds per week, and often stones 
per month. Add to this that there is no mystery about the 
nature of the absolutely innocuous preparation, the recipe 
‘ for which Mr. Russell supplies in his eapital little volume 
(256 pages), which may be obtained, post free. hy sending 
‘six penny stamps to the author’s offices, at the addres 
given above. It seems certain. therefore, that, as a result 
of the happy revolution which the patient research of this 
specialist, with the aid of a distinguished physician as a 
collaboriateur, has effected, the average uf longevity will, 
before long, be appreciably raised. Obesity is, indced, 
one of the few antagonistic influences remaining which, 
\ especially among the more prosperous classes, prevent the 
great majority of people of both sections becoming cente- 
narians. With advanced ideas in regard to wholesome 
food, clothing, and sanitary arrangements, it only remains 
to get rid of clogging fat to live an ideally hygicnic and, 
| therefore, a very prolonged life, 
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HOME NOTES. 


A PaGE MORE PARTICULARLY FoR LaDIEs, 
IsopeEx will be glad to answer, in this page, questions of 
general interest upon household matters, so fur as space 
permits. Envelopes should be marked Home Notes. 


When Putting Down New Stair Carpet, 
keep the best pieces of the old—if you do not use stair 
pads——to lay under the new just where the trend 


somes. 
‘ ° . Boil two ounces of 
Ground Rice Pudding. ground rice with 
one ounce of sugar, half an ounce of butter. and a pint of 
milk, for twenty minutes; stir so that it shall not burn. 
Pour into a buttered mould and serve with stewed fruit 


or preserve. : 
is a lather of warn, soft 
The Best Shamp ial water and pure Castile 
soap. When washing children’s hair a littlealcohol rubbed 
into the scalp assists the drying, and is a good stimulant 
as well for the hair. After washing, the hair should be 
slowed to dry thoroughly before using the comb or 


. should never be wasted. When 
Pieces of Soap they are too small for use they 
should be carefully put away for washing clothes. 
They may be either shredded and boiled for washing 
flannels, or pee into the boiler. Small pieces of toilet 
soap should also be saved. They can be melted up 
again with a little milk, if necessary, and made into a 
fresh cake or ball. (Reply to DEVONA.) 

Put two 


Lapioca and Preserve Jelly. Sires ¢ 


tapioca into a bowl with half a pint of cold water and 
two tablespoonsful of raspberry or any other sharp jam. 
Set the bowl in a saucepan of water and keep it reading. 
When the tapioca begins to thicken add half a pint more 
water, stirring occasionally. Let it boil for an hour, 
then pour intoa mould. Stand till cold and it will then 
turn out a thick jelly. 

Ingre- 


Sponge and Rhubarb Pudding. dies: 


Three ounces of flour, two ed butter, two ounces of 
sugar, one egg. a teaspoonful of baking-powder and a 
ech of salt, a bundle of rhubarb, aad agar to taste. 
ub the butter into the flour, add the sugar and baking- 
powder, then mix with the well-beaten egg. Roll out 
the paste and with it line a small mould, fill with 
rhubarb, and cover with paste. Steam two hours, tun 
out to serve. This crust may zlso be placed over stewed 
“tee in a pie-dish and baked for three-quarters of an 
our. 
7 , Cleanse and scrape the roots 
Beetroot Beer. and take away the. dlicolouredl 
parts. cut them into small dice of an inch, fill the copper 
with them, and add enough water to cover. Boil for 
five hours, then place the beetroot on a wicker basket to 
drain, but do not use pressure. Return the liquor to 
the copper, and to every three and a half pails of it put 
one and a half pounds of hops, boil together for about 
two hours, then strain through a sieve. When cool 
enough work with yeast as you would beer. Remove 
the scum before putting into a cask. Beetroot beer is 
patel wholesome, and very little inferior to malt 
r. 


(Reply to HASLEM.) 

‘ »47, for shirts, collars, and cuffs 
A Laundry Polish aay ‘be made a6 follows: 
Melt together one ounce of white wax and two ounces of 
i seen with a large spoonful of salt. Dissolve 
these ingredients over a slow fire and pour into a wet 
cup to cool. Make boiled starch in the usual way, cook- 
ing it slowly for twenty minutes, and for every table- 
spoonful of dry starch used, put in a lump of the above 
preparation about as large as a cherry. Use-no cold 
starch and do not sprinkle. When the starched pieces 
are dry, lay them in a wet towel for two hours and 
bring up the gloss by rubbing evenly with the heel of a 
polishing iron. The great seoret in glazing starched 

goods is to use the polishing iron properly. 
are excellent and economi- 


Small Kidney Pies cal for either dinner or 


supper. Procure a half-pound of ox kidney, cover it with 
a flour and water paste. plunge into boiling water, and 
boil for four hours. en cooked, take the kidney 
from the water and remove the paste, which is merely 
utilised to keep in the gravy. Chop the kidney finely, 
and sprinkle over it one ounce of flour, melt one ounce of 
butter in a saucepan and toss in the floured kidney. 
When slightly browned. add a quarter of a pint of milk, 
one dessertspoonful each of tetelny and Worcester 
sauce. and allow all to boil. Grease some patty-pans, 
line them with mashed potatoes, fill them with the 
kidney mixture, season with salt and pepper, and cover 
with a layer of potato. Smooth the potato with a knife, 
brush over with milk, and brown in a hot oven fora 
quarter of an hour, 
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A Cement for Joining Glass and Metal, 
and which is especially useful for repairing lamps, is 
made by dissolving alum in an old iron spoon over & 


strong fire. 
. ° i de b 
A Strengthening Hair Tonic simmering 
dock-roots in water so as to make a strong infusion. 
Strain the liquor, and apply to the roots of the hair 
daily. (Reply to TRESSES.) 


Pour into boiling milk as much 

Lemon Whey * Jemon-juice as wall make a small 
quantity uite clear, dilute with hot water to a palatable 
sharp ad, and add a lump or two of sugar. This is 
less heating then when made of wine, and, if only 


| required to excite perspiration, answers equally well. 


for woollen goods may be 
A Good Black Dye prepared antl To 
five pints of water add half a pound of bruised gall, a 
quarter of a pound of green vitriol, and one pound of 
logwood. If you prefer to buy the dye already prepared, 
you will find one of the many varieties now sold most 
effective, (Reply to Nita BULL.) 


is often sodden and tough, and the 
Baked Meat cause is that it is put into a nearly, 
if not quite. cold oven. Meat for rear should be put 
into a very hot oven at first so that it will quickly brown 
and thus prevent the gravy escaping. After the first 
half-hour the oven should be aise to get cooler. 
Frequent basting is most necessary during the process 


of roasting meat. 

To Refresh the Face i 2 day ting 
or travelling, it is a mistake to plunge the face into col 
water, which really acts as an irritant, whereas tepid 
water produces quite a contrary effect. After washing 
off the dust on face and ears, a little butter-milk, or, 
failing that, rose-water, dabbed on will heal and whiten 
the skin and take away all feeling of irritation. (Reply 
to H. Dany.) 

Sweeten a 


A Good Steamed Pudding. Jint of milk 


and pour it boiling on half a pound of fine breadcrumbs, 
add one ounce of butter and cover with a plate for 
thirty minutes. Then beat up two eggs, flavour with 
vanilla essence, and stir into the breadcrumbs. Place 
the pudding mixture in a plain mould and steam for an 
hour and ten minutes. The pudding should be cooked 
in a steamer over a panful of boiling water, which must 
boil steadily for the required time. 


on. oe Place the drippin 
To Clarify Dripping. to be olgsifted ia A 
saucepan with a quart of boiling water. Let it boil fast 
for five minutes, and then draw it to the side of the 
stove tocoola little. Pour it into a pan to get cold. 
Next day take out the fat, scrape off any sediment ad- 
hering to the lower surface of it, pe in jars, and stand 
on the stove till dissolved. If there are scraps of suet 
or cooked fat to be melted down, they should be cut 
small, placed in a saucepan with a little cold water and 
simmered till the pieces of fat are shrivelled. (Reply to 


Fiat Coox.) 
. ee In long cases of 
Scents for the Sick-v00m. tineasthe patient 
wearies of every kind of scent in turn. One is often at 
a loss what perfume to use. May I recommend people 
to try the following? Procure from the chemist a 
small quantity of oil of sandalwood. Heat a shovel 
well, and let fall on to it a few drops of the oil. This 
will at once diffuse a delightful odour through the sick- 
room, and will be found very refreshing to the patient. 
Another way of imparting freshness toa sick-room is 
to place a piece of camphor in a saucer and lay on it a 
red-hot poker. The fumes from the camphor will soon 
rmeate through the room and cause all closeness to 


isappear. 

Does Anyone ever Remember, eg | 
our wee boys require and appreciate new spring clothing 
just as much as their tiny sisters. Mothers always 
think first, I fancy, of the wants of their little girls, so 
I will take this bial ppb ed to uphold the needs of my 

if, 8 boy Stands: What could possibly 
be more becoming for a boy of two to four 
years than the design in the margin P It 
would look particularly well in cream 
serge, and might then be used either as a 
tunic for indoor wear, or as a pelisse for 
outdoors, provided the weather be mild. 
It is box-pleated, and the V at the neck is 
filled by a vest of fine flannel, below which 
the pelisse fastens with pearl buttons. 
The pattern (No. 1403) may still be had 
for 64d., also that of the gaitera (No. 1404) 
for an additional 43d, post free. If 
desired, the November issue of Fashions for Children, 
containing detailed instructions for making this little 
pelisse, may be had on application, post free 2}d. 
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“77, give them ay 
To Keep Children Well sernaance of ont 
door exercise. Make them regular in their habits ; fec.| 
them on plain and nourishing food, and they will seldo:,, 
complain of lack of appetite. 


- should be washed with lukewar:.: 
Tiled Floors water and soap, applied with . 
flannel, then be dried with a soft cloth. Once a week ji 
is a good plan to rub the tiles with a slightly oiled r..: 
(linseed oiled used for the purpose) which ereat! 
preserves their bright appearance. 

Warm a cupful of cold masto- 


Hash Pie. potato with a little milk and butt.: 
add a few tablespoonsful of chopped meat, a beaten ev... 
pepper and sult to taste. Mould this on a buttereil 

late to any shape desired, sprinkle with a bandful ut 
‘y breadcrumbs and bake for a quarter of an hour. 

To Stop a Chimney Burning, [o%. ' 
throw two or three handsful of salt on the fire. The 
reason for the efficacy of this method is that galt gene. 
rates muriatic acid gas, which is a prompt extinguisher 
of fire. If the entrance to the chimney be constantly 
swept round when the grate is cleaned, the danger «of 
fire is reduced to a minimum. 


The great secret in having good toast is tu 
Toast. dry all the moisture out of the bread before 
holding it to the fire, otherwise the outside will become 
browned and scorched while the middle remains spongy. 
To carry out this process, dry the slices of bread for 
uarter of an hour in the oven, with the door open. 
urn the bread once, so that both sides dry equally. 
The bread will toast very quickly after this treatment, 
and it will be crisp, yet neither hard nor touch. 
Directly toast is made it should be stood upright in a 
warm place till served. : 
° Take three or four pounds ui 
Spiced Bacon. the flank of pork and remove the 
bones. Let it stand in cold water for twelve hours, to 
carry off the blood, changing the water two or three times 
meanwhile if much discoloured. Make a pickle as 
follows: One quart of water, a quarter of a pound «! 
common salt, the same quantity of coarse sugar, and 
one ounce of salt prinélia, Mix all ther, and let 
the meat remain in this pickle for a fortnight. Take it 
out and dry well with a cloth. Sbred bay and saye 
leaves very finely in equal quantities. Strew thickly 
over the hacon with some white pepper, roll the bacon 
up tightly, and tie string round it every three inches 
Smoke it, if possible, for Tourtasti days. Cut off fillets 
for boiling, as required. 


Two Ways of Cooking Cold Mutton. 


Sliced Mutton.—Take one and a half pounds of cold 
mutton cut into neat slices, two ounces of butter, two 
ounces of boiled rice, a tablespoonful of flour. tw. 
chopped eschalots, and a small bunch of sweet hei! 
First melt the butter in a frying-pan, sprinkle in th. 
flour, and stir till all is heated through. Add salt ond 
pepper, the eschalots, herbs, rice, and sufficient gravy +: 
cover. Let the gravy boil up, stirring the while 
then put in the slices of meat and stand the pul 
at the side of the fire so that the contents can simmer 
for twenty minutes. Just before serving add a fe 
drops of vinegar, and a couple of sliced gherkir- 
Mutton Olives.—Take slices of cold mutton, of equa! 
size, and scatter over one side of each, salt, allspice. anil 
pepper to taste. Have ready some good veal forcemuiit. 
puta hag on one end of a slice of mutton, roll it ur 
securely and tie with cotton. Place the rolls in « 


baking dish, pour good gravy 
round, cover the tin with greased 

aper and cook for half-an-hour. 
Berre with mashed potatoes and ; 
ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


red currant jelly. 


Single column, per inch per insertion » £110 0 

Double a ” 7 ome . 3 OO 
Pull page inside, facing page of matter, either 
white paper or 2nd or 3rd page of cover, or 

back page, per insertion 1 wee 70 00 

Half page ” ” ” we . 35 00 

page 5, ” ” woe =o «2710 

Bighth page ,, ” ts nw « = 815 0 

Tenth page ” ” ” ww ow F700 

Pront page, whole oe atest oe = « 90 00 

” half... ove ir) ory oe . 45 00 

” quarter 2, oc ee oe oe 21D OO 

” eighth oo eae tes ASO 


All spaces abore one-tenth of a page are charged at yer page rate, 


Black: Blocls aie charged 25 per cent. ertra, All advertisements a 
subject to approral, All copy must be sent in by Noon on Thoiste 
February 27, 1f intended for the Issue on sale Miveh 7 and dates 
March 14 The Proprietors vescrve the right to hold over or suspen! ')+ 
insertion of any advertisement rithovt prejudice to other insertions «- 
order, All communications should be addressed to the Advertis 
Manager, “Pearson's Weekly" Offices, Henvictta Street, London, WC. 
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HAVE YOU A POST CARD ? 


If not, please obtain one, and send it to the 


Pe 


PEARSON POTTERY C0., HANLEY 


with your name and address on the hack, and you will receive hy next post fall particulars of the most wonderful 
package of crockery the work! has ever seen, 


hal bell hel hal teal tall tel Lad 


A 1OO PIECES 


FOR £1 !s. 


A Dinner Servi ice of 50 pieces 
is included, which is guaran- 
teed to be worth the guinea 
alone, and a China Tea Service 
of 28 pieces finished in gold, 
together with a lot of useful 
kitchen crockery. 


This is the pattern 
of the 
DINNER SERVICE. 
POSS OSOCOOOSOOSESOOOOOOSD 
THOUSANDS 
SOLD ALL OVER : 
THE WORLD. St 


Post Cards and Letters to be addressed to the { 


PEARSON POTTERY COMPANY, HANLEY, STAFFS. 


Picci wesitiene sesaeedeged cunning can iatenkee aia cvelpaniaewiad icra: 


D. 
BOTTLE 
WILL MAKE 


A GALLON 
DELICIOUS “‘WORTH A QUINEA A BOX.” 


WINE. 


RAR PRIV ARI SAAT SR SWS Raa a Aaa PEPEPUIRIRIRSISASAATWW WH” g 


POSH SOSOOOOSCOOSD 


GINGER. . . 
ORANGE . 


evoensenry |BILIQUS & NERVOUS DISORDERS, A 


STRAWBERRY. seex as 


Sick Headache, Constipation, 
LEMON... Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, | 


&e., &c. Disordered Liver, and Female Ailments, 
In Boxes, “Oha., le. lid., and 2s. Od. each, with full directions, 
TRORaeeRS. aire See ence THE 1s, lid. BOX CONTAINS 56 PILLS. 


BALL & MASON, NOTTINGHAM. THE SALE IS NOW SIX MILLION BOXES YEARLY. 


Prepared only by the Proprietor— 
A BAMPLE BOTTLE POST FREE FOR NINE STAMPS. Fi 
dls writes: The Gl. Bottle of Slogey Wine Essence made several bottles of most delicious wine, far better THOMAS BEEC H AM, ST. H ELENS, LANCASH I RE. . ~ fe 
GLAS, HUNGERFORD, AND i. 


jt we Lave part 2s, a Lottle for, lt is most suitable for children’s parties. Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers Everywhere. 
WILLIAMS. 


PpPs’s Deere el KAPUTINGE LADIES , COSTUMES 


Jan, 2, £3 per cent., » Feb. 1, £6, Mar. 1 , £3, A Revolution ip 
Dressmaking ” TAILOR-MADE. 
RATEFUL—COMFORTING. CURES 


HE In any of our Styles, 
OCOA ADACHE INSTANTLY 


Dee. 2 
Total for 12 months £92 
of nearly £8 rer 
Prorits Patp purine 1896, 


. 
er cent., au average 
CENT, PEIt MONTH. 


Aug. 1, * £9, Sept. 8 es sega , £8, Nov. L 7, 
am 10/6 to 70/- 


r : Samples free from KAPUTINE, LTD., Huddersfield, BUY DIRECT, SAV: ot 
Jan. rr on oe £6 me cent. ‘on receint f stamped nddrecuad envelane, bar: DOLE 
Feb.l £7 ALPROFITS. ad: 


OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED MANUAL Fashionable Style, 


ee : aS Perfect Fi 7 
| P mailed free wpon request, showing bow these Gtovemueen t ertec it, very 
L } iO LI N E FINEST M URED profits nay be made WITHOUT SPECULA a THE “ EVERWET” best Workmanship a 
ANUFACT TION. Cheques for profits wailed promptly sie BLACKING HOLDER and Finish Guaran- 
| Purchase Direct from Manufacturers |} 1st of each month, and for withdrawals of 5 teed. 
; f ital on 2nd and 16th of each month, Trial einai Gives the Highest Polish N.B.—Evevy Gar. ia 
And save all intermediate Profits. capital on oF ener Anon mi Price 4d. eack ' 
aring the Skin from Spots, NS investments of £5 and upwards may be made. WRG © Keeps ine Biacking alway ota Gen oe 
e have not a dissatis jient. . Molat and Ready for U: : i 
‘ita eral bi —, ging NEWEST DESIGNS DOUGLAS, HUNGEEFORD, & WILLIAMS, gko.more harddry blacking. oe, eee fatter, ; 
; In all first-class qualities in 5, Copthall Avenue, London, E.C., an i Sample, Post Free 7d.,from it 
nce. 1, Place de la Bourse, ns 7 x “satelite, Globe perfect A eee essere i 


HILLING BOTTLES. SAXONY, CHEVIOT, HARRIS, —— ae raw ree Blackburn. Parrerns & SEL¥e te 
T WORSTED, SERCE, &c., | 30 YEARS SUCCESS MONG THE DEAP. Mrasuneuryt ( 
he ve IL- Hadas ‘ 
E i 0 R Ss . a VERTON, Specialist, ly cation, H 
LADIES' DRESSES, MANTLES, &c. 4 of Imperial Buildings, Bespoke * pte t 
Hage ‘2 protected for 62. Huud- Il Goods carriage paid. Patterns sent post free. Tudgute Circus, Lon- at Re ady 
i ef mrtitslace, fetes eae tke . i don, will be happy to INSTANTLY made Prices, 
bg “urticnlars, ou . C' 
pn Titus" Yorsee” “Batert || Roberts, Somerville & Co., ges hi took the ren oi a Al, Goede, 
c tu the principa ws: MANUFACTURERS, GALASHIELS, N.B. . 4 without the Use of In- ‘Nights Prevented. arn 
a bie bob Fa on, toe Estab- AGENTS WANTED FOR SPARE TIME. , . 4 4 struments. of Neurnigic Headaches and all FACTORY 4 
TS Assi n { é % f 
orsellivziuventions, ‘ sed \™ "1e ed. ‘Sufferersfrom BUST Eis SERVI Nez. NERVINE CLOTHING sn 
Cc LO KH i A ee Deafness, Noises, All Chemiata, le. 14d, ey y 1 
;or Discharges in the Ear should obtain this . * a re 
CIAL BARGAINS. T or Dischanyes in the Ear should obtain this | tay 9 wuaaway yay ay | espoke Clothiers & Ladies’ Tailors, 
Rooms. Free Consultations daily from 11 178, ALBION STREE?, LEEDS. ! 
EAR CURTAIEs gna LAORS at | i wf till 4. fe tare ss x en 1.) Wonderful 4 
ring Season 3 cases :—A person cured after 40 years’ deaf- ww mar G 5 | 
BO ~ CARRIAGE PAID, Write for Palen, Catalogues, and rules for} | negs, and one at tho age of 90. A gentleman A Gentleman who cured himself of perme, s === giving pound ep 
I pair baie ‘u . self-measurement. jafter 17 years’ deafnesscured, Aremarkableff ( Deafness and Noises in the Head after | practical advice and full particulars of @ successful 
per Gyan toni fail wt J. H. HUTT, wholesale clothier,|' Pee ae, i ens neering at fourteen years’ suffering will gladly send } epeetpent fore, panes Survie, Soa taempennive bone t 
ry Road, Mancheste: . essed . on 
eth of Bick wae Vell igor" lace Ashton ying! , ble ‘communications as above, full particulars of the remedy post free. — Chanibers, ost SPeina’nondon: [Mention Peatson's 
Lace Remnant; syd, Cu Me Agente reunted ia Turns where vot yet reprencated, | Address, H. Cuirton, Amberley House, ’ 


, retty curtains The whele << Stra, 
-iaze Pas i ped edges. TO TOBACCONISTS (COMMENC. Aliwho suffer from | Norf_k Street, Str and, London, W.C, 
‘ ) IAG): Bce Il!d. Guideand Catalogue this disfiguring 

rh Trade, ‘Ben a (a passe). . “How to open a complaint. caused 
4 oN . ar Store, £2000 £2 0 'OBAC. by dap PS da 

ete erie La & NIBTS' OU TFITTING Co., 183, &e.. ahonid write for Dr. HO 

ste ».€ parabie to PEACH & Eustcn Road, London. NB Shop: FIOM. eS REM Y, 22, Glaeshouse St, Daag 
T Gate, Nottingham. Est. 1857. ators for atl tradcs. (50 years' reputaticn.) Megr., | W.. who guarautees a cure ina few days. 2/8 8 box. 


Myers. 
If you send us 4 stamps, we a seud you, Send direct to City of 


Be 
HE BLOOD I8 THE LIFE.” FOOT’S PATENT Post Par», one pair of Glasgow Dye Works 


ARK E’S]|comBiNarion scissons"oLoIns seiaeonaira)|| sseteenee 


THE “ENGLISH ORGANETTE.” : 


WITH EXPRESSION STOP. 
Easy Payments. Only 4- Monthly, 


aND ONE tains, Table Covers, 
&c., which require to 
Ww Are the most convenient ATENT PENKNIFE te Prench Biesasd 
ORLD-FAMED . { sid ueetol actlclel for tie PAT Sheffield Stcel Guaranteed ) 
Y gentleman. Thoy not only | A Suitable Present for the Now Ycor, to- 
00 MIXTURE gether with O0E anual Catalogue of delay and expense. 
Nine Useful Articles: ovelties. If douhtjnd whether yds seat vejuire to 
Piower | VARIETY CO.. Dalston, LONDON. | hp ie reich Cheated or “Dyed, best advice will |] ptays hymns, popular airs, quadeities, potas, 
© the blood from all SENT ON APPROYAL., _— sti agit et Uy anyone, A mere ehitd can 
Bad Legs, Eczema, inge Key. Pi RES: play ost Marvellous ca rue 
Diseasos, Pimples and Sore! winge Kes, Perea si “MONOPRESSE,” GENTLEMEN'S 8 meneia she woe ie ron oe 
Cttects are marvellous. ‘ Tester; bat the general A 
. Teal specific for Gout and uses to which they can be J A startling and useful artistic novelty. No mors M O N EY ea SOLOS. sTIC e when first 4s. ip paid. 
Thonaands of Mm Warranted Shedd moke p Brand & Mlison, —fe woh ot muy Camtomers 
cted by it. \ a Q Any Monogram of two letters Bh any Initial kept in ta, NAPIERSHALL ST., Ti m 
+ of Chemists , : stock, Post Free, Monogram of two letters, 134., Bool 


or Dyed, and save 
combine the following 
ever be freely qgiten, tzea, horn pipes, &c.; Boy tune can he played 
Senryy, Bad Lees prising THE PATENT POCKET 
enc ‘Cleaned, TERMS: 48. Deposit and 4s. Monthly. 
h seo for it Femoves the eanse applied are innumerable, Dies MESS. your own a a 
E.-. value 30s. and upwariis. 


GLARuoW. This ts something 4 surprises every onc. 
of Worthless Fattations. [athe Heurnetswae™ 4 CHAS. ROMPLER, Baal ie ice oe 
ni 1 Goods Retnened Care 
. &. 62 & i. viage Pail, 
s BM Oana Btrect, CONDOM, W. |7 NEW BASINGHALL STREET, E.C a J, M. DRAPER, Organette Works, Blackburn, 


Firry gold-plated. pencil-caseeare ed this week for 
the fity readers who prod most astounding 
anagrams the -MpLopy: A MusicaL 
Macazing.. All attempts must reach this office 

«before Tyesday, March 3rd, and. upon each envelope 

+ must be written glearly the word “Anagram.” , ~ 

Werryng. thé’ subject of this new’ monthly a 
co! “employing _ the nom - de - plume 
Meee xpA a hope that it is not too : te has 
influence me-against my determination to make the 
size of MeLopx that of ordi sheet-music. To those 
who will be commissioned by their family at home to 
purchase copies of the magazine this clumsy size, Iam 
asked to Hehr in mind, will be a source of much 
inconveniénce. Unfortunately it is too 

- late. . The first number of Mztopy has been for some 


mere . Musicians very naturall 
obj eS eiake of music wah genet oniy 
-a bars on each page. -In fact, I-antici that 
, the- size of Mrtopy will have not a little to do 
much resemble .one of the gixpenny weekly pai 
If anyone — om I per an omkward 
size to carry I wo aumbly- su t t the 
order it tobe delivered ev pie Li from thei 
newsagent, or it will be sent free from this office 
Ir must be botme in mind that the offer of £5 5s. to the 


readex‘ of P.W., living abroad, who sends in ‘the best 

fact.of uny kind whatever concerning the country in 

which he may be residing—this fact not exceedi 

two. hundred words in length—remains open unti 
June 30th: There is also a second, as well as twenty- 
. five consolation prizes, to be obtained. 

THE magnificent engravings of the Queen which we 
recently distributed as* prizes among .some two. 
hon fortunate readers, seem to have been greatly 
appreciated. C. J. W. writes: 

. I duly received your engravingof H.M. the Queen. I certainly 
must admit that I never su the cell, but if I never have a 
woree take in, I shall consider myself fortunate. 

And with this he calmly uses the stamp to post the 
letter with. : 


Another correspondent says : 

I was very pleased with the engraving of the Queen you sent 
me ; it is certainly worththa money. As I have answered your 
riddle, I ln ging hee < _—— mio haven an r- 
ence y J '. a: ‘ ew 
fatede im Colney Matas Thi snot eae anaes 
can say that it is a most.difficult re. I offer, therefore, a prize of 
£10 to the winner. Please give this pone in-your next 
issue, as I feel it is a question that will attract the attention of 
medical men ! 

T have decided not to publish the name of this cor- 

respondent; it might lead him into trouble with any 

of my readers who consider that his riddle, whatever 

. the answer may be, is not worded in the most polite 

manner. It's a good riddle, though, and I intend to 

Fore bi to his offer. To the reader who sends in 

the reply tbe pesas of £10 SS If the 

originator shirke it I will make myself responsible. 

Tivis eompetition will close on Tuesday, March 3rd. 


MorTuHER, who writes to me for information as to the 
best training ship to which to send her son, is advised 
to write to the captain of the Worcester. The 
life on board is not altogether an easy one. Yet, 
whether a boy goes to sea afterwards or not, it is 
about the best training he can have. 


* A LARGE number of correspondents have written to 
inguire whether the entire fifty-six pages of MELODY 
: alot potg pee or whether these. will be 
inters with li matter.——_—_——I do not 
propose to devote any large portion of MELODY to 
letterpress. A literary interest will be given to the 
magazine, however, by contributions on “ Musical 
Happenings,” by Mr. R.S. Hichens, and by valuable 
criticisms on current and recent musical works by 
Mr. Joseph Bennett. : 


Natoura.ist asks: “Is there any example of the ‘New 
Woman’ in the animal world?’ ———-——— Yes, 
verily. There is a beautiful bird—the red-necked 
phalarope—of which we see little in these islands but 
which is frequently encountered in the Arctic regions 
—that is, I takeit,an exact prototype of the New Woman. 
The femate phalarope is larger and more brightly 

. coloured than the male, It leo does all the courting. 
“ The-male,” eay$ a famous naturalist who has oppor- 
tunely published a new book on ornithology, “is as 
coy et | retiring xs the most bashful maiden, twtiing 
uway from the proffered attentions, first to this side, 
then to that, even flying to the opposite side of the 
pool, or to another near by; but all in vain, for he is 
followed by the fair one who has chosen him from his 
fellows and there ig no escape. At last, like any other 
poor bachelor so beset, he 
sight structure of dry stalks, is placed in the centre 

.of a thick tuft of grass. The eggs are four in number. 
Op these the poor male, a victim to woman's rights, is 
obliged to sit the greater part of the time, the female 
‘amusing herself on the pool near by.” This bird has 
something of the old woman in her, too, I think. 


LAST BUT NOT LEAST. 


4° -Qwoutst.. In“ this 
+ “that our offer to 


ields, and the nest, a | 


vee eye 
“* ve ee 
\ « APR “ 


PE Ok ee 
SON'S 
Cuonistes asks: “ Will Metopy be devoted enti 
' musio for the piano?” -Nothing be. 
further from ‘ay intentions. In the first number will 
be found « meditation for the ergen or harmonicta b 
Professor Bridge, and a piede for the violin an 
plane by Benjamin Godard. In future isanes I shal 


ope to appeal to every interest in the musical world? | 


F. R. V.—Attach no importance to ad . te of 
the kind unless you see them. in a_teligious r. 
The editor of a religious pape? is always a good man, 

~ and has no doubt given a personal trial to the goods. 
As a matter of fact you seldom see them advertised 
in any other journals. _ 

A FEW weeks I made mention in the column 
devoted to things new and strange of an envelope 
invented by Mr. Herbert Piper which it occurred to 
me was an adaptation of the Post Office registered 
envelope. From what I hear now it seems that as a 
matter of fact it is the other way round, and that the 
Postmaster-General, after appropriating Mr. Piper’s 
idea for his own use, has refused to~ t any recog- 
nition of the fact beyond the bare statement that no 
infringement of the latter's patent has occurred. The 
nucleus of the present method was, it appears, 
saggested to the authorities by Mr. Piper so far back 
as January, 1887, and was refused by them after full 
consideration. It is not my place to fight Mr. Piper's 
battles for him, but it certainly appears to me that he 
has been very hardly treated in this matter. 


T. O. P.—I certainly should not waste any more boots 
and things over your neighbour's hens. If he continues 
to disré our warnings and entreaties I should be 
more inclined to fix up a anug corner for the hens to 
lay their eggs in. You must have some return for 
your grubs and worms. . 


RaTHER late in the day it behoves nie to thank several 
hundred readers who have kindly drawn my attention 
to the fact that the announcement of the marriage of 
my grandfather, the Rev. Arthur Pearson, of Spring- 
field, to Mary Isabella, second daughter of Thomas 
Tindal, Esq., of Aylesbury, spprared in the first 
number of the Datty News, which was recently re- 
printed as a supplement to the jubilee number of my 
esteemed contemporary. This, curiously enough, was 
the only item that appeared under the heading 
“Marriages” in the paper, which commenced its 
= ene career under the editorship of Mr. Charles 

ickens. 


My attention has been drawn to a paragraph that has 
been going the rounds of the provincial press, and 
which emanated from an a re oe pene 

fara t is sweetly sug; 
ly ie machines that can be 

had for £14143. is afraud. In support ofthis assertion 

a story is told of a certain firm who, to convince the 

editor of the'Crcuist of the merits of a new machine 

which has been placed on the market for £10 10s., sent 
round a machine by some well-known makers for 
inspection, and for fear the deceit might be detected, 
very wisely would not allow the machine to be 
examined. This little story is fully equal in interest 
to the matter which usually occupies the columns of 
the Cyciist. But what relevance it has J utterly fail 
to see. To hint that a machine, perfect in every 
respect, cannot be sold for £14 14s. is to display 
lamentable ignorance as to the cost of producin 

those machines which are usually catalogued at £28 
each. I am hardly surprised that the editor of the 

Cyrcuist is wanting in knowledge, but as the pares 

graph in question has been largely quoted I have 

allowed him the gratuitous adyertisement of a retort 
in these columns, which was probably all he eought. 

It is only necessary tosay that ff any purchaser of a 

Pearson s Bicycle finds on inspection that the machine 

does not fulfil all that has teen promieed for it tke 

purchase money will be returned. 


WHILE on this subject ] have much pleasure in quoting 
a portion of a letter that I have received from the 
manager of the Dunlop Tyre Company. The writer 
says: a 
I notice in a recent issue that your machines are to be fitted 

with Dunlop tyres. My reason in writing to you is to point out 

that we are always most willing and anxious to take the fallest 
responsibility in regard to tyres, so that your customers need 
never trouble you in regard to them. Any punctures that may 
occur in them we will repair free of charge at any of the com- 
pany’s depéte, and 1 shall be very pleased to send, post frec, to 
any of your customers a little booklet dealing with the whole care 
and treatment of tyres if you think that they would appreciate it. 

LILIAN writes: “ Although I have been engaged to a 
“young man for two years, he has never taken me into 
a sweet-shop, nor has he once consented to accompany 
me on a shopping expedition. To make matters worse 
he insists on having his mother to live with us when 
we are married, as. I, of course, desire to have mine. 
He says it will settle up the domestic’ affairs 
beautifully. What shall do?” - Do?P 
‘Ye gods and little fishes! Why send him straight 
over to the office: We will. give him steady work. 
We have been looking for this maz for years to deal 
with spring poets, who not only write poetry, but 
come here and insist on reading it. Besides, someone 
has shortly to negotiate with the fighting editor about 
a reduction in his salary. His demands of late have 
been growing extortionate, and one feels a natural 
diffidence about mentioning the matter oneself. 


YOU SEE IT IN P.W., IT’S. 


to,| I. 0.;U. asks: “Is it in accordance with the rut. 


Sg 


WEEK ENDIN:; 
FEB. 29, [xtn- 


étiquette to bow toa man to whom you owe ;, nae 


; of £20 or so, and who has repeatedly ...),.) 
. you for the sum in a pressing, not to say offi,.j,.. 

ner P” Certainly not. Custom», 

common convenience both demand that you ~\,,.,\j 

, him with a stoney glare. Men of this sti); re 

to be avoided. - 


8.D.8. asks: “Where does the salt in the g0:: ..,. 
from P”. The original source of the “alte 
matter held in solution by the sea must have benny}, | 

land. There are no natural deposits of silt in tie 

depths of the sea, Water evaporated from the soy 
surface is borne to the land masces, condense, iy] 

finally returned by rivers bearing along with it , 

burden of soluble salts and earthly matter jin sus. 
nsion; in this way, the ocean has in all robalility 

ome salt in the course of ages. This eabine juli 

is constantly increasing and will continue to hy o 

until the water becomes absolutely dense with salt 

The saltest seas are found in the regions of sutes 

evaporation. But while the ocean obtains its s::ltness 

through rivers and streams which dissolve salts wut of 
the soil over which they flow, it is supposed that beds 
of salt, even when found inland, have come Orixinally 

from the sea. In other words, the water acts as 3 

medium for collecting this all-important substance, 


HIGHLANDER writes: “I have tried shovels, hatelits, 
ashes, salt, hot water, brooms, and everythin ols 
that could be brought into requisition to remmve the 
frozen snow and ice that forms on my doorsteps and 
makes the lives of any visitors to my house after dark 
in danger. Can you recommend anything: ” 

eat the roughest flat irons in your kitchen 

and try the effect of ironing your steps. Thi is, of 
course, if you think it better to run the risk of rheu. 
matics yourself than to let your neighbours toboxvan 


around your doorway to their heart’s content. ‘They 
may like it for all you know. 

“A SUBSCRIBER” asks why we do not have our new 
bicycles on exhibition about the country. ‘Thi. we 
intend doing as soon as the necessary arranenents 


can be completed. If any tradesman having i yood 
window on some busy thoroughfare in a town witha 
population of over 200,000 would care to exhibit one 
of these machines, and at the same time attract the 
attention of the 73-by to his own goods. I shill 
be very pleased if he will put himself into conmmnira- 
tion with me. 

AN enterprising young lady correspondent his written 
to me to announce the fact that she has discuverd 
an, as yet, unexplored field for female enterprise. 
She suggests that women should learn to op-rate 


lifts and thus earn a livelihood by doing work which 
is almost too light to engage a man’s time. The 
new women of America, however, have ilreadly 
invaded this field of labour. In the Young Womans 


Christian Association building in Philadelpbi: may 
be seen the two young lady pioneers at thix live of 
work. They say, and no doubt with truth, th:i! che 
occupation is not half so tiring as standing ill cay 
behind the counter of a shop. At the sume cine 
there is not the money in the world that woud 
induce me to enter a lift with certain young lidies i 
know. The duties may be light but thy are 
responsible enough to make the proper mani.rient 
of the lift a matter of life and death. In Auerica, 
however, the possibility of inattention is .nurd 
against. No loud talking, no laughter. no distr ting 
(or attracting) the attention of the fair oper 8 
permitted. In spite of these réstrictions the pretty 
“elevator ” girls are said to be putting the n> of 
the type-writing young ladies out of joint. 


POSTAL RATES. 


| ; 
Name of Publication. | One Year ; Half Yer 
1 — 


yews 


J 


Pearson's Weekly................ 
Home Notes 
Short Stories .................. 
Pearson's Story Teller... 
Pearscn's Magazine 
Melody 
Isobel’s Dressmaking at Home | 
Isobel’s Fashions for Children. | 
Iscbel's Home Cookery 
ee 
ALL POST FREE. 


Op om es | 


PP poser 


1 @ 
12 3 


w oe to W Io toe 


| 
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| 
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DNN OOO WHF | 
SCARTCOHANMS | 
H 


| | 


Offices: Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
Registered Telegrapiric Address— 
“Humoursome, Loxres”” 


Messrs, R. A. THOMPSUN & Co. ave our Sole hs! 
(180, Pitt Street), Melbourne (362, Little Crllias Ste’. ' a 
Edward Street), Adelaide (7, King William Street), Mowe. + 
all Hilt), and Cape Town (33, Loop Street). 
P.W. can be obtained in Paris at Neal's Library, 245, Rue iss - 
at the principal Kiosks. 
—s 


+. Weebly 


blished by C. Arron Puarsor, at Pearsor 
an MDuildings, enrictta Street, London, W.C. 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


TH SOUVILLELAMY, & _ “ JUNO” ies ver ‘eae Save 30 per cent. 
Londor a SEND TO- -D AY 


Musical Trnapraipente 


sa tichny music on an Racere, THE LIMERICK 
-chone:OFeRetre il dabon 4 CLOTHING RACTORY 


n1ull orchestra all dance, 
(Ltb.), 


Ke tian 7 ee om For ee Free Set of 
_. Iinorn end) amp les. 
BESPOKE etal eaunes, 
TAILORING |; inervein SUITS 
at Ready-made Prices. | London, E. BOON B.—Beery JUNO Guarantees. From 24s. 6d. 


IRISH TWEEDS 


GIVE TRB 


MOST WEAR. 
Gold Medal: 


EN’S SUITS 
M BELFAST, 1895. 
TO BEASURE, BA NJ os All Goods Carriage Paid. 
Fit Guaranteed or 
Money Returned. 
Bankers: 
Bank of Ireland. 
Pleaseinention this paper 


15, 5 THE LIME: 
ety or Mme “JOSEPH RILEY & SONS, nice chorany Sees 


mearure.V. ual. 
“himumantcce | CONSTITUTION HILL, BIRMINGHAM, 
ee 


soxpimecr.| MANDOLINES ccamme 


r, oa 
bah midaie prof 


let. Fit guaranteed. 


BOY's SUITS ano 


Factory Clothing C0., For PAINS IN THE Guest! For PAINS In THe Back !! 

L17B ALBION. BT.,| FORPAINS anrwuere, ano PAINS EveRrwnene | " 
- LEEDS. . Price 1844. of all Chemists, or for 15 Stamps from 
THE BOLE MAKERS. FRANCIS & CO... Lerocetvaan 


LADIES’ COSTUMES. 2:8 


Post Free. 


The Shakespeare Manufactaring Co.’s HALF-GUINEA COSTUMES 
direct from one of the largest menutecturere [a ia Lady volt ted Kingdom. 


‘ ‘Ihcee Costumes are made from the 8 janufacturing les 99,101, , 10n, $3, 02. in arket street, Manchester: 
‘o.’s noted Avondale Cheviot Serge tn the * beer piton He abe fast in nclose raon's ' 
colour, very durable, and highly ee mneaded ‘or pally Price only some Chain will be sent free with each watoh. 


POST FREE 10/6 POST FREE. 
The “ Brighton” Costume c-.nstate jet round yoke, gathered 
front ana back, with centre box-pleat, ornamented with Sores 
larg, Jet Buttons, folded “pelt with Bow at the 
ond Yoke well liued, and fashionable tailor-mede Skirt with 
a hom of own material and three rows of ponerse stelle 
The “ Bilghton " Coatume is far ahead of al 
on the market; for style, make, and finish is an ie 
‘Thousands of Sestimonials héve bes been received from all parts 
of the world for our noted Costu: 
Every parcneeee surprised and fT delighted ; 8 perfect wonder 
at the p 


PosT FREE 10/6 POST FREE. 


The “Brighton” Costume can be had in Navy, Grenat, 
Brown, Tan, Fawn, Myrtle, Green, Grey, and Black. 
* ris “Costume can be packed fn a strong leather board box 
or extra. 

In ordering please give Yeo eiiot sk skirt in front, waist and 
bust measure Larger sizes than 


arms 
29 inches waist are charged 1/¢ extra. 


“ELSIE AVONDALE CHEVIOT SE SERGE FROCKS. 
Tenet | Biack o Cream Braid. 


Sizes 34 
Prices .. Te a3 Je 33 3 3/2 sis 49 B/S cea 
The mensurementa houlder seam to the 
on erat aise 
prechy OFFER.—Ladies’ Tailor-made Avondale Chevios 
Serge Drees Sainte, fashionable shape, with deep hem 
nm material and five rows of plain stitching, price oat 


BRITISH MADE BY BRITISH LABOUR. 


Unequatied for MAKING 


SOUPS, STEWS, 
GRAVIES, HASHES, &c. 


$OLD IN N 4. PACKETS. 
-Pint Excellent rag 
simply Boiling in Water 
Bold also in tins at 434. ,84., and 1.3. 


Two PRIZE “MEDALS, CHICAGO, 1893, 


They at once check fhe Cough 
and remove the cause. 


TheUnrivalled 


One Lorenge alone ae 
Sold everywhere, Tins 134d. each. 


COOKERY Zoo post free from Sole 
nufacturers — 


PIANO LEARNT IN A WEEK. 


Ritchie's Musical Indicator 


ie Biv each, post free, In ordering please state walat measure, F. KING & CO., Limited, 
zn FREE GIFTS! FREE GIFTS! FREE GIFTS! 3 to 6, Camomile Street, London, EC. 


are given with all orders of 20s. and over, 
te var Maat rated Price eo aud Patterns, sent post free on es ages to the 
peare Manufacturing Co. (Dept. 41), 1, Milk Street Manchester, 


W. RITCHIE (B. Dept. 
6, Wood Street, Liverpool. 


a AE YOUA come ae ae 


CURES INDIGESTION 
DR. MACKENZIE'S 


a 
H O V [ S BOTTLE 
‘ures INFLUENZA, 


RISiW SUN METAL POLISH 


f Gives to all kinds of Metal articles a inost 


REGO : 4 COLD in beautiful,“soft and brilliant polish. 
HAS NO RIVAL : OUS, HEADACHE 


HUTTON’S 


RISM TWEED 


th DOUBLE 
FEVER and NEURAL- \ | WACK NE 
GIA in the HEAD. be TARCH 
Price One Shilling. 
% Refuse Worthless Imitations. Ifs0,wear the ™ a Invisible Elevators (Regd.). Will 
_———____ eee eel on 
Grand tone, in walnut 4 Send ft 4c th 
ease, with knee swell : Cc Y Cc L E 8 Onten rat Toit, ET CO. IB ADept 7. Strand, Gandun 
10 seurs’ warranty; $6 Inus aa Darivelied:, tor SNe ead 
oer Piano und 7, treted . R E 8 
mand Dent i HAIR DESTROYED, 
A lady who 
wility. Tate atin: y offficted, full part culars of a simple, tu- 
all Classes st Mtrana, London, 


; A 
{= < FAINTNESS an and 122 ON. 
ae .- se mage NESS. BORA uM WAX & & 
Post Free 15 stamps, from 
increase your it up to four inches; the only 
a permanently destroyed Super finoun 
provements arm lence f-treatment, Bendstam 
J Terni« trom 10 


3 e Sold by al] Chemists & Stores 
ASK YOUR ‘ BAKER. 
Mechoarige fare Det] = gf F y3| ARE YOU LITTLE, 
THE A [ approved means, i a on impossible ; simple, mex 
BOYD (Limited), tee olborn, B.C. é Day Hairs on herself will be happy to forward free, to all 
Prices to suit ope in confidence to aes 


Net 
PR PRO 


Coeereeoceeeoreeeooee® x . mmunthly: 
Guaranteed ALL PURE WOOL, unsurpassed for "| raw qnavrce crore com?” DEVONSHIRE CREAM. 
DURABILITY and HARD WEAR. Vy ee 
. POCHTOSOSSSSOOOOOOOS 2” YOUR NOSE (REALLY GENUINE.) 
7 vane of all our Tweeds and are made from pure woo! without BY es 2 ae 
sNture vEae 
hee! re of shoddy, and pre reeeeey ly fant dye. They are exceptionally o ; Epi! Ravice Is Patene Atietiant Tina, 
- We. i ‘el 2th 
BUSINESS SUITS To measURE. . 32/6 te Me cies : 
B, NA ba) Hobe 
; ROUSERS To measurE...... 8/9 « x, Press Notices, and MRS CONYERS, 
'RVECT FIT QUARANTEED OR MONEY RETURNED IN FULL. B% “eigend stamped envelope to Kinbampten, Stretton, W. D 
s, measurement forms, and price liste free. ae 100 new patterns KM pene =e: 5 merece, _ Lise 0 oe ee eae 
y. Thousands of unsolicited testimonials received. ATE : / wee re geome faa acn LAND 
RISH LINEN COLLARS... ss ee + @/12 perdor, Bag| Quickly a4. irregularities, gee Sie ee, Aaa es WY-LING”’ 
ENTS' CAMBRIC HANDKBROMIEFS, oll pure fax 3/6 'R ; | Bary tepaen, et; Fr esomed ROUSE, Sih eet 
SAMPLES FREE. - » RAS] the, dieereerene sex. ? Bore Hi deposits no taw outa! W. CanreR Fark ae eae sae See 
V'ARCELS OVER 20s. CARRIAGE PAID. 2/® (the latter contains BE EE ee ea ERASER 


quantity) of all Chemists, oe aie, HAIR DESTROY ek on the market.” —THF STATIONER. 


anywhere on receipt of Price U1 post free, 


the maker, E. T. TOWLE, Chemist, 
Nottingham. Beware of Initations, In. Of WY-LING, 10, Ranelagh Road. 
jurious and dln ers. Ealing, W., or all Stationcra. 


p. R. HUTTON & CO., LARNE, IRELAND. 
5 


« 


(mmunications respecting Advertisements should be sent to the \ivertisomont Ss : PEARSON'S WEEKLY" Offices, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


ee ead 


ie oe ay ee there are who anconscio weer “ths grevih. 2 of thety hele by the che. of 


satura engi end ichaoes, BUT SPLEE AND DESTROY FT, until, as it becomes t: rand more stunted 
tm growth, they oad tb ee ee Sn 


4 
Tus MesuL? or Using Serax, &e. 


to the toilet. It is a adjustable. invisible when wi 
eb bile ge . It is ry je in Lclag amecag mets teh thethate at Ped. cac Lecbal Soper last for ba ye ou = Les 
obtained 1e = Dressers, pers, dc. any di! rere 8 experieu taining i 

to The Patent Hair Fastener Co., Aston, Birmingham, and it will be promptly capetied. PATTERNS, comprising a complete range oc: the 


tear 


3 ‘ 
' 
ee OCT — 


SSS SSE SaaS SSeS SaaS 


Sa 


Vou hae 


PEARSON'S WERELY. re 


. “Fair tresses man's imperial race ensnare 
And beauty draws us by 2 single hair.”—Pope. 


maly re 
strings,” bag as tape, elastic, boot-lace, &c,, which not only prevent it attaining its 
Cannot injure a single hair. 
red to every weli-dressed 


MOORE'S 


PATENT 


_ Serves Purchasers at a dis: ince. 
as well as if they came t« the 
shop in person. 


LADIES are Invited to write for a BO: oF 


as is todeed a 8 ho Lan Peron. truly nag says, of ROT he 
“is A essing 
‘Sind ametcellentacquisition Ayre a Few Months’ Use. 
ps the hair neatly yet soentoeteDey in ne 


Circular with instructions for use given with each Fastener. See that you get tt. 


latest speoialities in 


KNITTING WOOLS, 
KNITTED UNDERWEAR, 
SHAWSWATER DRESS FABRICS, ..... 


sent post free on approval to any address direct from 


FLEMING, REID, & C2, 


The Worsted Mills. 
GREENOCK, N.B. 


All Goods at Mill Prices, and» -at- 
teed equal to sampl: 


? g: Avaluable Knitting Instructi«™ "ook, 
free on application. 


PURE—WHOLESOME—DELICIOUS. 


BIRD'S 
CUSTARD 


POWDER 


Is the unfailing resource of every Lady of the House 
and successful Housekeeper. 


NO EGGS! NO TROUBLE! 


Please Menxtion this 
Paper. 


pS Sd SS Sd Sd tei etetsese) 


Tre MoperRN “JUDGMENT OF Paris.” 


(PARIS EXHIBITION, 1889.) 


ONLY 
GOLD MEDAL 


ever awarded solely for 

‘toilet soap at any inter- 

national Exhibition in 
the World. 


TWENTY 
HIGHEST AWAR! S 


representing the conse! 
sus of opinion of mor: 
than 100 analysts an: 
soapmakers, the chief e> 

perts of the World. 


= oe 


“ton! \. 


respecting Advertisements .should be. be, = to the Advertisement Department, “ PEARSON'S WEEKLY ” Otho, HENRIETTA om 


